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\IDVERTISEMENT. 


HE few following articles, which were ori- 

ginally deſigned to have made part of the 
ſpecimen laſt publiſhed of an ELtimological 
ocabulary, having been omitted, for their nor 
eing Juſt then ſufficiently prepared for the preſs, 
rhich was rather hurried, on account of the tranf- 
ation of a French Advertiſement thereto prefixed, 
had no'thought of troubling the Public with this 
\ddition. I naturally reſerved the-ſubſtance of it 
or the great work I was carrying on. Some lite« 
ary advices from abroad, combined with the opi- 
non of ſome friends, that the Public could not be 
oo ſoon in poſſeſſion of ſome of theſe articles, eſpe 
ally relative to the French hiſtory, and indeed to 
ur own, through their mutual connexion and influ« 
ace, prevailed on me to publiſh. this farther ſpeci- 
ten, with this advertence, that the matter of theſe 
ticles will appear in a more methodiſed form, and 
ith a more ſatisfactory illuſtration, in the propoſedł 
ictionary. 9 . 8 
But this was not the only motive that determined 
ie to this publication: having, ſince the laſt, had 
me to ſound the opinion of the literary Public oft 
le ſpecimens therein offered, the reſult of it gives 
this preliminary addreſs a propriety, which will 
eaſily, I preſume, allowed. 
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The reception of the ſpecimens has been, | 
general, favorable to me greatly beyond my expec 
tation. 

The truth is, that when I firft hazarded them 
it was not without the utmoſt difidence. However 
conſcious to myſelf that I was only proceeding j 
the tract firſt ſpeculatively Er, out by Plato 
and practically miſſed by himſelf for want of hi; 
ſtriking into that analitic method of which the great 
difficulty is to ſeize the preciſe point between 
radicals reafonably afcextatnabte, and words of 
to all diſtinction of origin by that analiſis being 
puſhed too far, and reduced to the elementary par 
ticles or atoms of ſpeech, mere vowels and conſo- 
nants, the convertibility of which mocks and elude 
all graſp; conſcious alſo to myſelf that the very 
rules on which I formed my analiſis, and which! 
propoſed the offering under a methodical form, are 
authenticated by innumerable examples, and eſpe- 
eially by the conſent of all the learned, built on 
the principles of formation in the natural philoſophy 
of language ; I could not however, with all the 
folidity of theſe foundations, depend enough on my 
own judgment to be ſure of the ſuperſtructure. 
It was then the fallibility of my application of thoſe 
unqueſtionable rules that abundantly deterred me 
from laying any ſtreſs or annexing any importance 
to the diſcovering of the new lights I was tendering 
to the Public, as the reſult of that application. 

I was ſenſible that many of thoſe truths, or what 
I took to be truths, ariſing by implication from un- 


controvertible antecedences, were ſo contrary to 


generally received notions, that with ſo little autho- 
rity as I perſonally have, or have any right to claim, 
I could not expect ſo much as the honors of exami- 
nation. How could I-lay my account. with find- 
ing readers in any ſufficient number, ſo ennobled 
by a diſdain of prejudice, and fo — 

rom 
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from, the ſtrong current of the opinions of the 
imes, as to be qualified for judging ſo arduous an 
indertaking ? An attempt to diſſipate the long and 
thick darkneſs which has covered many important 
points, and to leſſen the maſs of thoſe errors, in which 
mankind has been bewildered by nothing fo much, 
nor ſo perniciouſly, as by the miſ-interpretation of 
the original ſenſe of words. Unfortunately for 
the cauſe of truth, a candid reader and a candid 
writer are, in proportion to their reſpective pro- 
rinces, two equally rare characters: but where both 
xe poſſeſſed of that amiable and uſeful quality, 
the harmony is pre-eſtabliſhed, their minds are 
in uniſon, and Falſity finds two enemies for one: the 
reader however by far the moſt powerful, as being 
the leſs liable to be ſeduced by an imagination not 
his OWN. ; 

As it was then among the real learned only, 
whoſe number is never more than a few, that I 
could hope for the moſt liberal turn of mind, and 
indeed for the capacity of weighing my proofs and 
reaſons, and of judging upon the whole, whether 
the ſum of truths propoſed to be diſcovered by 
this method, did not compenſate the errors unavoid- 
bly and even allowably incident to it; as it was, 
Lay, to the learned only that I could fairly ſubmit 
the deciſion whether I had made or not of the con- 
feſſed pliancy of etimology, and of the facility of 
making ſuppoſitions on things, in remote and ob- 
{cure ages, fo ill an ufe as to offer falfe ideas or im- 
probable conjectures: it was to the learned then, 
not only in private communication, but in che 
public way of the preſs, that I ſubmitted thoſe 
ſpecimens. of which the preſent one is a conti- 
nuation. . 
Wbat was the conſequence? From many of the 
greateſt literary characters in this country, I have 
met with a degree of approbation much ſuperior 
10 


| [MJ 
to what I had any reaſon for preſuming, or intee 

did preſume. 

Some of the Gentlemen of the Law, eſpeciall 
thoſe who, joining to the merit of their ſtudy c 
the Law, that of diſdaining to confine their idea 
to the rote of preſent practice, without attentior 
to the antient baſis of it, think, like Cicero, li 
terature rather a help than an obſtacle to eminenc{ 
in their profeſſion, have even thankfully adopted 
my derivation of Coroner, of Curfitor, of Term 
#ime, with that of other words in actual and dail 
uſe with them; and have ſeen with a patriotic and 
juſt pleaſure, that the more I was ſounding wil 
this line the greateſt depths of antiquity, fome of 
which had been abandoned as unfathomabie, tha 
more ſolid, the more yenerable, the foundations ol 
our laws and liberties appeared. 

The Phiſieians, on their part, with that cando 
fo natural to. their liberal profeſſion, have many of 
them approved and patronifed a plan, which, a 
mong other objects of public utility, embraces that 
of delivering = of their terms of art from the 
* falſe ſecond-hand difguife of Greek and Latin unde 
which they at preſent appear, and of reſtormg 
them to their primigenial Celtic formation, a point 
o far material, as it the better aſcertains the defi 
nition of them. Myurus, miliary, petechial, men- 
firuum, ſcorbutum, &c. are ancient Celtic words, 
modernifed into Greek and Latin terminations. x 
The Gentlemen of the Faculty, who approved my 


ideas, did me the juſtiee to ſee that my eveſtiga- ts 
tion of their ſcientific terms, was purely in a phi- * 


lological intention, clear of any impertinence of 

pragmatically offering leſſons to them in their pro- 

feſſion. | 

Not a few of my readers too have been pleaſed Way 

fo own, that they had been agreeably diſappointed, * 
| | in 
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n that, though lured to the peruſal by merely a 
iterary curioſity, and anticipating nothing but dry, 
grammatical diſcuſſions, they had found an enters 
ainment, the more pleaſing for its being ſo little 
pected in ſuch a ſubject: a pleaſure which did 
honor ro their own diſpoſitions, in its proving at 
ce their love of truth, by their enjoyment of it 
when diſcovered, and their ſuperiority to vulgar 
prejudices, by their adoption of juſter opinions? 
oppoſed to them. 

Certain it is, that however diſguſtfully abſtruſe 
and ſcholaſtic an air of erudition this analitic method 
of ſyllable-hunting and word-catching may carry, 
at the firſt view of it, when eſpecially the frequent 
fallacies of it are conſidered, and that even where 
you have really ſeized the truth, it is in the nature 
of the thing impoſſible to demonſtrate uncavillably 
tat you have ſeized it, (as you can at beſt only cal- 
wlate by approximation ;) yet, under all theſe diſ- 


adyantages, a rational ſolution of an etimologica] 


problem, where it opens a light into ſome important 
point of any kind whatever, affords to the mind 2 
rely and juſt ſentiment of ſatisfaction; as no great 
principal truth can take poſſeſſion of the under- 
tanding without bringing in with it a cluſter of 
xccefloxy lights, that muſt eſſentially contribute to 
diſpel the darkneſs of ignorance, and to prevail 
over the falſe glare of opinion and prejudice. 

But this career of etimology eſpecially is not 
eren without a tincture of the enthuſiaſm of poetry; 
ince it manifeſtly tends to give a ſoul to every 
Ford in every language, and eſpecially in our 
own *, where it ſubſtitutes the ſpirit of pictureſe 


In oppoſition to etimologies, it has been ſaid, that every lan- 
zuage traced its words up to the elementary one. This is pre- 


„eh what I contend for in all the languages of Europe; and 
+" deſcending to the yowels and letters, this might be predi- 


detinition 


— 


1 
definition to the dead letter of acceptance by rot 
which can never convey the idea ſo forcibly. Wher 


rate 
qui 


. . . 0 . * | MO 
the derivation is known, a word ſtrikes immediately iii 1 
ou . . . . . A 
jmagination: otherwiſe it needs for its apprehenſiol 3 
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the remembrance of the public agreement to under 
ſtand it in a certain ſenſe. A Phiſician, for example 
will hear with more ſatisfaction, and employ with ra 
ther more confidence the words menſtruum (min-ifter 
ew, on diſcovering it to ſignify in its origin, the diſſol 
vent liquid, than while taking it upon content tha 
it has any relation to men/ts month, which it is { 
abſurd to ſoppoſe. In ſhort, the conſtant recourlt 
of moſt writers to the origin of words may fairly, 
be attributed to a kind of inſtinctive perception of 
the utility and ſatisfaction, with which the diſco 
yery 1s pregnant. Hitherto, however, though the 
recourſe has been ſtrongly recommended, and eve 
the way juſtly enough pointed out, the rock o 
which molt of the etimologiſts have ſplit, has bee 
the application of the rules, 

Having then embarked on a ſea, fo infamons fog 
innumerable wrecks, I muſt have been an ideo 
indeed, not to have diſtruſted my own ideas. I had 
been tempred to hazard my conjectures, but never 
to offer them as authorities. And ſurely nothing 
could be more fair than my ſubmiſſion of them to 
thoſe whom I had naturally reaſon to think the bell 
Judges. 

It was, orecifcly'i in that ſpirit, that I laid my 
Eſſays before the reſpectable Society of the Anti 
quaries of Great Britain; and with the more pro 
priety, for that my capital object had been to pene 


trab 
he I 
jbſc 
eas 


cated of all the languages in the univerſe : but then all uſe of 
derivations would be Joſt by ſuch a reſolution into the minims [ 
of ſpeech. In the ather extreme, nothing can be more demon Nu 
ſtrably erroneous than a recourſe for the origin af the Teatonic 'T 
or Britiſh languages to the Phenician or Hebrew. hi 


trate 


[ ix ] 
rate ſpecifically into the ſtate of our national an- 
iquities, in the times prior to the Roman invaſion : 
remote as which age may ſeem, moſt of our laws 
nd cuſtoms, at this very moment in vigor, eſ- 
ntially depend on thoſe times, and have demon- 
trably an unbroken connection with them, though 
he higher links of the chain have been too long 
bſcured from our ſight and confideration. If my 
deas and diſcoveries thereon ſhould appear authen- 
ic, or but ſufficiently ſatisfactory to invite an 
xamination, I believe no one will conteſt them 
rank among the nobleſt and uſefulleſt objects of 
nquiry. If IJ am miſtaken in my plan, I can only 
ak into the croud of thoſe, who, how greatly 
ſoever my ſuperiors, have, with no better ſucceſs, 
ade the like attempt. An attempt which is 
ſelf its own reward, even though it ſhould not 
te ſtrictly true, that, In magnis voluiſſe ſat et. 


pirit of humanity, which is inſeparable from ſo 
ublic-ſpirited an inſtitution, having, on the faith 
the ſpecimens ſubmitted to them, done me 


lis, combined with the favorable opinion of a 
umber of other eminent characters, has, not with- 
ut reaſon, contributed ſomewhat to leſſen that 

ifidence I had of the plan on which I had pro- 
eeded: a difidence ſo unaffected, that I had once 

tally relinquiſhed the taſk, nor reſumed it, but on 

being perſuaded by others, that the bare chance 

my being in the right, in a point of literature 

regnant with ſo much national utility, was a ſuf- 

[ent engagement for me, not to give up the honor 

mat the diſcovery to a foreigner, who had pom- 

nFoutſly advertiſed one of this kind. 

e The mention however of the encouragement 


hich I have received, will plainly appear not = 
b be 


[he pre- mentioned Society however, in that true 


he honor of approving a deſign ſo immediately, 
od ſo appropriately ſubje& to their juriſdiction; 


* 1 
be a matter of egotiſm or of vanity, ſince it is in 
troductory to a circumſtance which much counter 
balances it, and of which the ſuppreſſion would be 
a kind of prevarication with the Public. If on one 
hand my apprehenſions have been rather mitigated 
they have on another been much encreaſed. I take 
then here the liberty of ſtating the motive of 
them. 


To thoſe who ſhall have candidly conſidered th Hof 
nature of this plan of etimology, I need not ſurely pa 
uſe any aſſeveration to perſuade them, that it wa fi 
entirely founded on literary curioſity. There waWin 
nothing of a theological import ſo much as thoughWſo! 
of. But, in the courſe of my reſearches of th Mon 
origin of words, that happened which it was not ch. 
well poſſible ſhould not happen, that while I wafer 
exploring the derivation of ſome particular word MI y 


I was crofſed in my way, and ſprung a variety of un 
others, ſome with more, ſome with lefs affinity offllit 
ſenſe or ſound to it, and this on all kinds of an) 


ſubjects indifferently, Poetry, Law, Phiſic, Divinity 


tio! 

&c. | ha 
In the courſe then of my endeavours to dig up vit 
the long-buried ruins of antiquity, mere chanc ex 
offered to me the diſcovery of certain origins olef 
Words and Things, which appeared to me to throw * 
a great light on ſome obſcure expreſſions in theffopx 
ſcripture-canon of the New Teſtament ; expreſſionFing 
which had long exerciſed the conjectures of th 1 
learned without affording any ſatisfactory ſolutionWiha 
And as theſe diſcoveries did not in the leaſt atrackWe 
reſt 


the doctrine itſelf, I ſhould have imagined myſell 
culpable in the higheſt degree, if I had not — 
them to the Public, under the ſanction eſpecially 
of the moſt ſolemn proteſtation, that they have no 
any the leaſt pretention to interfere with the 
province of diyinity, being purely matter of literar) 


— 
* 
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An example which I here ſummarily ſelect will 
explain the nature of my analitical proceſs in theſe 
points. When I found that the Celtic words Au- 
aith-in Mar- an- aith ſignified, Let him be excommu- 
nicated with the greater excommunication ; a cuſtom 
notoriouſly in the Gauls and in Britain pre- exiſtent 
to Chriſtianity ; it was not ſurely a forced or un- 
natural concluſion that. this was the genuine origin 
of the ſcripture-phraſe Anathema Maranatha. (St. 
Paul 1 Cor. xvi. 22.) And, I farther confeſs, that 
[imagined I was rather doing a ſervice to religion 
in offering ſuch an illuſtration. An explanation of 
ſome other of the Græco-Celticiſms occurred to me 
on the ſame plan; in all which, I had not ſo much as 
the moſt diſtant thought of dogmariſing, or inter- 
fering with the tenets of the Proteſtant religion: 
[ was very well aware, that it would be highly 
unbecoming me to touch the facred doctrines of 
Wit with ſo prophane a hand as mine. Nor could 
ay thing be, I repeat it, farther from my inten- 
tion; in the innocence of which, I did not even 
hazard the publication of my ideas on this ſubj ect, 
without having previouſly ſubmitted them to the 
examination of ſome moſt reſpectable Divines, both 

of the eſtabliſhed and of the diſſenting Clergy. 
There was more yet in my favor, and totally 
Moppugnant to ſo much as the ſuſpicion of my hav- 
Wing intended any offence to the Church. 

I was not, it is true, the firſt who had obſerved 
that in the antient times, prior to Chriſtianiry, and 
Ipecifically on this iſland, the Sovereign power was 
Wrelted in the Gown, which united in itſelf the two 
capital Juriſdictions of Divinity and Law, the 
piritual and temporal authority. In this there is 
nothing new; but, I perſuade myſelf, that I am the 
Writ who, with ſo much inſiſtence, pointed ont the 
Walſity and frigidity of that pleaſantry ſo conſtantly 
irown at the head of the Clergy, in the nu, 
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of their having uſurped or attempted to uſurp 
premacy : whereas the truth undoubtedly is, t. 
not only government but the national property ha 
been violently ſeized by the military Laity. Whi 
the eccleſiaſtical benefices have conſtantly remain 
ſubject to ſervice,the military benefices were, again 
all law and reaſon, converted into hereditary fin 
cures, and ſubſiſt on that footing to this da 
* It was then the Sword prevailed over the Gow 
and not the contrary, as the vulgar error will ha 
it: an error founded on the not enough diſtinguil 
ing the times, when the ſuperior purity of tl 
Chriſtian eccleſiaſtical polity left the field open 
military deſpotiſm, the extreme ſtupidity and igno 
ance of which, compelled at length the ſuppl 
mental creation of another order of the Go 
ſuch as it happily continues at this day. Conque 
may be the province of the Sword; but Gover 
ment is that of the Law. 

All this I here neither officiouſly nor flatte 
ingly repeat, but ſelf-defenfively : with my u 
feigned ſentiments of veneration for religion, at 
of reverence for its miniſters, I could not well in 
gine it poſſible for ignorance or for malice to | 
geſt the ſuſpicion of any deſign in me of offence 
either: much leſs could I have dreamt, that mere 
literary diſquiſition ſhould be miſtaken even by t 
moſt captious jealouſy of Orthodoxy for matt 
of theological diſpute, which I abſolutely renou 
and diſavow. I do not even think myſelf in 
literary light concerned to defend the derivatic 


Among my objects of inquiry, the feudal ſiſtem could 
but find a place. Ihe reſult of my reſearches has been, that i 
at this moment very little underſtood, Moſt of the writers whi 
I have ſeen upon that ſubject, have miſtaken the monſtrous « 
pravation of that ſyſtem, for the ſiſtem itſelf ; not that the p 
mordial feudal laws were exempt from faults and very great 0 
too. How could it be otherwiſe? They were rather a Code. 
. Conqueſt than Inſtitutes of Juſtice, 8 

| whi 


1 
rhich I offer on theſe heads: if they do not defend 
hemſelves, let them fall. They have not ſo much 
3s my Wiſh for their acceptance, but in proportion 
o the juſtneſs and truth I apprehend in them. 

Any diſappointment then of my hopes of pa- 
ronage and protection from that EY reſpectable 
quarter would give me the more diſcouragement, 
ſor my having looked up to it for quite another 
treatment. I ſincerely conſidered the Clergy, inde- 
pendently of their other titles to reverence, as being 
it the head of the learned claſſes of mankind, and 
conſtituting one of the principal Courts of Con- 
ſervancy of Literature, againſt that torrent of dul- 
ieſs and inſipidity, which has reduced it to ſuch its 
Wpreſent ſtate of languor and abjection, as ma- 
nifeſtly threatens its imminent total extinction. I 
preſumed them then infinitely ſuperior to the in- 
juſtice of little groundleſs jealouſies of unimagin- 
able attacks, and at once the beſt judges and the 
Mnoſt equitable protectors of the truth; ſure as I was, 
that I was ſeeking nothing but that. In which 
Fconſciouſneſs, I could not offer them a greater indig- 
nity than to doubt of the favor of aclaſs who pro- 
feſs a religion of Truth, which in that quality has 
nothing to fear from all the powers of Falſity. 

Had theology been my object, I ſhould have been 
much ſurpriſed if any thing of that kind from me 
had not encountered a juſt prejudice from them: 
but in the literary light of this undertaking, the 
only light of which it is ſuſceptible, it only takes 
rank to them among the productions of other lay- 
authors on indifferent ſubjects, which are ſubmitted 
to them in their character of patrons of literature. 
An etimology is not an article of faith. 

As to thoſe great ſeminaries of the Clergy, the 
xe M Lniverſities *, one of my great points of view had 


ode . * I haveelſewhere (ad pecimen, p. 7 ), hintedmy ſuſpicion of the 
impropriety of the word Univer /ity tor a deſignation of our head 
been 


=] vr | 
been to eſtabliſh ſatisfactorily the moſt probab 
opinion of their N exiſted on that footing, {| 
many ages prior to Chriſtianity : the truth being,th 
in the remoteſt times of antiquity, they made of t 
Britiſh Iſlands ſuch a center of Inſtruction to ere: 
part of the North-Weſtern-world as Egypt was ond 
to Greece. The whole Order of the Law, te 
poral and ſpiritual, ſprung from our Colleges. Th 
greateſt part of the Gauls, of Germany, but eſpe 
cially of Britain, was College-land, Glebe-lan 
Pariſh-land, all which are better expreſſed by th 
word Domain, at bottom a Celtic word, equivalen 
to Barony, or Government-land, which maintaine 
the Biſhops, the Judges, the ſubordinate militia an 
its officers. Moſt of the purely Britiſh names g 
lands + ſtrongly atteſt this propoſition, which 
have been long preparing to demonſtrate at ful 
length and now only mention here ſummarily, und; 


ſeats of learning : and, all reproach a-part, I confeſs I think it rath 
incongruous and out of character, their having loſt ſight of the 
own moſt proper names, either Cant-Albury, or Duin-yber-fevith 
which exactly ſignify a bead. ſeat of Learning. The Goths carried thi 
laſt name with them to Italy, where it received its Latin barbare 
diſguiſe of Unjverfitas, whence it came back to us, and expelled 
our own much more proper appellation. 

I have been told that ſome public-ſpirited Gentlemen had once 

poſed to found profeſſors chairs for the antient Northern Celti 

FREE the Welſh, the Erſe, the Teatonic, &c. Ir is a great pi 
that ſo noble an idea ſhould have wanted execution : it was 


nant with great national advantages. The Greek and Latin 


Languages have unqueſtionable pretentions to great merit; and yet, 
well conſidered, are relatively at leaſt to this country, rather leſ 
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uſeful than ornamental, and comparatively but ſecondary objett, ; 


if literary curioſi:y may be allowed, like charity, to begin at home. 
'This propoſition will receive a great inforcement from the far- 

ther juſt conſideration, that the Greek and Latin have demonſtra. 

bly their common ſource, in this very Celtic of which I am pro- 
ſing the retrieval, 

' + Barkwvire, Avgleſey, Glouceier, Oxford, Wiltſhire, Cambridgt, 

Dorſet, Lincolnſhire, Oc. are all names of Fudiciary import, or 

Government-Lard. So on the Continent are thoſe.of Holland, 


Liege, Chartres, E def tar, Luxemburg, &c. Many names of 


towns have the tame orig in. 
| > 
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ppeal to the Clergy themſelves, whether, with 
ich a diſpoſition to do juſtice to their preſent ſemi- 
aries, L could mean any thing diſreſpectful to their 
encrable body, or to that religion on which the 
ound their exiſtence in the actual mode of it. The 
Lmiſh Clergy may, very properly, ſhrink from 
ew lights; but I ſhould imagine, that our Prote- 
Ent Divines would rather court them, under the 
nplicit condition, in courſe of their not being falſe 
nes. Truth has nothing to fear from truth, and 
jay ſafely laugh at falſity. 

As then I deſire no better Judges than themſelves 
f the authenticity of the etimological elucidations 
hich I have propoſed to the Public, and of which 
am ſo far from over-rating the importance, that 
abſolutely leave the eſtimate of it to others with- 
t preſuming to lay any the leaſt ſtreſs on my 
n opinion of it, if I find that I have not to hope 
heir countenance or concurrence to the ſupport 
fit, I readily own, that that untoward circum- 
ance will diſcourage me much more, than even 
wilde amazing general futility of theſe wretched 
mes; in which this nation, once the ſanctuary of 
Maſon, and the head-ſeat of philoſophy, appears 
a the eve of ſinking into all the horrors of bar- 
Wariſm, of ignorance, and conſequently of anarchy 
Wd confuſion. But this is a calamity I can only 
eplore : it is not for me to preſume in myſelf any 
be leaſt ſignificance towards checking the general 
npulſe to perdition, or towards ſtopping or re- 
ding this impetuous ſpirit of our downfall. I 
only wiſh more zeal to thoſe who have more 


ta Wower. 
= As to that countleſs multitude, who, to the moſt 
pe {Wdolent indifference for no truths ſo much as for 
, Wole which concern them the moſt, conſequentially 


nough join a determinate averſion for any read- 
lg that requires that attention and thought, which 


by 
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by ſome are held ſo exquiſite a pleaſure, the very 
title of this production is enough to deter them 
from looking into it. Peace be with them! Few, 
I imagine of thoſe to whoſe favorable opinion 
alone I aſpire, will either envy them their lead of 
the faſhion of Dulneſs, futility, and nonſenſe, or 
be tempted to take them for their guides of taſte. 

But for thoſe, and I dare aver it, becauſe it is 
the truth, as far at leaſt as I could obtain Intelli- 
gence, who are much fewer than I expected, that 
have flighted or depreciated not only the ſpeci- 
mens already furniſhed of the deſigned work, but 
the undertaking itſelf ; I have nothing to oppoſe 
to their opinion, but the faireſt ſurely of all 
anſwers. If they are actually right in their Judg- 
met, in what am I aggrieved ? If in the wrong, is 
it to me that their error is a reproach ? Eſpecially, 
ſhould that error of theirs be aggravated by the 
illiberal manner of it; a manner which is however 
a kind of counterpoiſon, as it muſt very naturally 
leſſen any concern about the opinion of ſuch as 
are capable of it. 

None, however, have more a title to pity than 
ſuch of them, whoſe Judgment is, literally ſpeaking, 
not their own, but under a wretched enſlavement, 
and that not always without their ſeeing and feel- 
ing it, to inveterate prejudices, to obſtinacy, to 
envy, to party-ſpirit, to humor, to vanity, to in- 
tereſt, in ſhort, to all the little dirty paſſions, the 
glorious triumph of which is to exclude a ſalutary 
light, to keep poſſeſſion of the mind over which 
they tyranniſe, and render it unworthy of being 
tenanted by Truth and Reaſon. In Theology, in 
Politics, in Literature, and indeed in all the greateſt 
objects of conſideration, there are but too many who 
are unjuſt to others, only becauſe they are inſincere 
with themſelves; under the deplorable circumſtance 
of ſuffering their Will to fool their Judgement o 
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the ſhameful unmanly part of withholding the 
confeſſion of itſelf even afte* conviction; a part 
in which they can uſe none ſo ill as themſelves. 
Surely it is not leſs to the diſhonor than to the de- 
triment of mankind, that, even in points of the 
higheſt importance to its welfare, the paradoxical 
caſe is, alas! but too common, of 


Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris. 


I muſt not however diſſemble, that there has been 
one objection ſtarted againſt the plan, which, unleſs 
it had been expreſsly mentioned to me in the form of 
an objection, I ſhould have rather taken for a com- 
pliment pregnant with the higheſt approbation; it 
was, that, in general, the ſolutions appeared ſo plain, 
ſo obvious, that they could not be genuine. It was 
preciſely that elementary ſimplicity that tempted me 
to hope I was in the right career. But as 1t does 
not become me to judge, I readily leave this objec- 
tion to all the weight it can poſhbly deſerve with a 
candid and intelligent reader. 
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ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 
MAYOR of the PALACE 
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MAIRE du PALAIS. 


| MON that multitude of words, which, by 

conveying falſe ideas of, their original de- 
ſignation, have obſcured points otherwiſe very 
clear, and produced a number of errors, this 
expreſſion of Maire du Palais may claim not the 
leaſt conſiderable place. The mil-underſtanding 
and falſe definition of one ſingle antient word, the 
true interpretation of which was very early grown 
obſolete, in France, has thrown into the hiſtory of 
that country, a confuſion which can only be cleared 
uP, by reſtoring it to its genuine and original 
enſe: 

Nothing can be truer than that not only Kings, 
but even Princes, and the higher claſſes of the 
nobility, had Maſters of their houſhold ; who were 
menial ſervants. | 

In the Palace of a King, he who bore that office 
was called Major Domus Regie, Palatii Gubernator, 
and had much the ſame functions that now belong 
to the domeſtic Officer, Whom we term the Maſter 
or Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold, 

When a Princeſs of France was on her way to 
a foreign court, where ſhe was given in marriage, 
ſhe had commonly her proper Maſter of the 
Houſhold or Major-domo to ſuper-intend the 
journey. 

The Office- name of this Domeſtic came, in 
proceſs of time, to' be taken for that of the Maire 
du Palais, whoſe dignity and functions were quite 
of another and much ſuperior nature. The 

Maſter 


— 


| [SY 
Maſter of the Houſhold's employ was merely of 
the Domeſtic kind, and, what is more obſervable, 
it was not even a very high one. Many of the 
Officers of the Palace, and eſpecially of the State, 
had precedence of him. In the general aſſemblies, 
occaſionally held by the Kings, he was named 
among the laſt, if not ſpecifically the laſt : ſo that 
there is not the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon for thinking 
or believing that, in virtue of the importance of 
his functions or prerogative of Office, he could 
become, as has been aſſerted by ſo many authors, 
Prime miniſter, Commander in chief of armies, 
and at length King of the Nation. 
This groſs error is owing to the miſtake of one 
. fingle word, the rectification of which replaces 
every thing in ſo clear a light, that if it ſhould 
not, after all, be the true one, it will add one more 
cauſe to the many, for pitying the liableneſs of the 
human- underſtanding to the ſeduction of falſity 
under the colors of the higheſt probability. 
It is then a perfectly candid eveſtigation of that 
capital point of the French Hiſtory, a Maire du 
Palais, or ſuppoſed Maſter of the King's Houſhold, 
ſupplanting his lawful Sovereign, and ſtepping 
into his throne, that has led me to the following 
concluſion, that the French authors, deceived by 
a ſimilarity of ſound, and having loſt the know- 
ledge of the antient Celtic, have confounded two 
offices totally different in their object and funct- 
1ons, and of thoſe two offices have choſen by much 
the leaſt likely one to have been capable of giving 
room for that uſurpation, which is vulgarly and 
very falſely imputed to ir. 5 
The word hereby alluded to is Dow, which by 
uſe ſlid into the modernly more familiar term of 
Palais, both which are ſuſceptible of two ſenſes ; 
but the Maire- Dom eſpecially ſignifies alike the 


Maſter of the Houſhold: or the Lord-Chict 
Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, or head of the Judicature;z ſuch as in 
Arragon, till very lately, when regal power treacher- 
ouſly ſwallowed up the civil, was the Juſticia 
Mayor. The difference is only in the word Dom, 
which tranſlated by Palace, as Domus Regia, gives 
the firſt, tranſlated by Judge the latter. In both, the 
word Maire is a deſignation of priority and 
ſuper· intendance. | 

Now nothing is more true than that both theſe 
offices were 1n exiſtence at the ſame time. There 
was a Maſter of the Houſhold : there was a Lord 
Chief-Juſtice of France. The difficulty is, to 
conceive how ſo great a power as that of Lord 
Chief-Juſtice, could be compatible with a Strato- 
cracy, or purely military Government; which I 
propoſe here to elucidate. For as to the miſtake 
of the two different ſenſes of one and the ſame 
word Dom, there is nothing ſurprizing in it, con- 
ſidering the dark ages of ignorance and barbariſm, 
in which the firſt gleams of literature appeared. 
Even in this enlightened age, the French currently 
ule that nonſenſical pleonaſm Lit de Juſtice, for our 
ancient word Court-leet or Court of Juſtice. I could 
give many more inftances of their loſing the 
meaning of their antient words, but that 1s re- 
lerved for a greater work. - 

To premite then the grounds of this my aver- 
ment of the Power of the Maire- Dom in the ſenſe 
of Lord Chief- Juſtice, it is neceſiary to remount 
to the ſources of the French Polity on their pre- 
vailing in Gaul. 

If I miſtake not, the Count de Bowulainvilliers 
is, if not the firſt, at leaſt the principal author of 
the opinion, that the Frauks had not, in the firſt 
ages of their invaſion of the Gauls, Kings, in the 
ſenſe in which that word has been and continues 
current in the more modern times. The Prefident 


Henault denies this, and wrongfully denies it. 
B 2 Bur 
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But Boulainvilliers has in this very point, in ano- 
ther reſpect, fallen into an egregious miſtake. He 
makes of the King, the ſupreme Judge, and of 
Maire-du- Palais, the General- Officer: the very 
converſe of which, is the truth. Both executed 
ſometimes the functions of Judge and of General, 
but this was by abule; they were originally diſtinct 


officers. It is fair however to obſerve, that Bou- 


lainvilliers might naturally enough be led into this 
error by Tacitus, who uſes the word Reges where 
that of Judges or Magiſtrates would be the juſter 
title, eſpecially as the ſubſequent word Duces makes 
the diſtinction the more requiſite“. | 

The Kings, eſpecially, of the firſt Race, or the 


Merovingian Line, were abſolutely nothing more 


than Captain-Generals of a number of troops, 
who choſe them for their Leaders, and followed 
their banners, for the ſake of the fortune and ſpoils 
of war. So far from having a King, I mean, a 
King, in the preſent ſenle of the word, they could 
not have one. A King implies the head of ſome 
particular nation; and the Franks or French were 
of no one determinate nation, but in their origin 
a collection out of a number of circles or coun- 
tries of Germany, united by one bond, that of a 
military plan of conqueſt of invaſion, They had 
not ſo much as a name but from the weapons by 
which they were the molt remarkably diſtinguiſhed, 
and which was common to the warriors of the 


north-weſt of Europe. Nothing is more true, 


than that the word Harangs (Franks) and Saxons 
are nearly if not perfectly lynonymous, and ſignify 
Battle-axtien. The Coſacks, the Picards, the Lom- 
bards, &c. in like manner took their name from 
the different kinds of weapons which ſpecifically 
diſtinguiſhed them, upon which there occurs an 
®* Reges ex nobilitate, Duces ax virtute ſumunt. Tacit. de mori- 
Germ. | 
eſſential 


129 
eſſential obſervation. The Reges here meant were 
obviouſly Civil Magiſtrates, being plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed from Duces, who were the Hertogs or Cer- 
dics (it is the ſame word) of Germany, leaders of 
war. Theſe, it ſeems, were choſen with eſpecial 
attention to their perſonal valor, and military 
merit. Tacitus however is not blameable, having 
employed the word Reges according to the current 
Latin acceptation of the word. As at this moment 
we ourſelves tranſlate King by Rex, Roi, &c. 
whereas in fact, and in their origin, King, Koning, 
Kongur, Count, Graff, and even Rex itſelf, are all 
rerms expreſſive of General, and nothing more. 
But the Judiciary Power, or Sovereign Magi- 


ſtrates, were a diſtin& and higher claſs; they were 


ſtiled Eythilmen, or Aitbelings, which ſignifies thoſe 
of the governing race. In the antient Celtic, they 
were alſo termed Bars and Yaſſes : YVaſs-cove which 
is the origin of the Italian Veſcovo for Biſhop, or 
Head V aſs, gives one of the many titles of the 
dignitaries of the Law, who ofteneſt uniting in 
their perſons the characters of Divine and of civil 
Magiſtrate, and occaſionally even that of General, 
governed the greateſt part of Germany ; this will 
appear clear to whoever will conſider that the ſpi- 
ritual Electorates were in their origin of Druidical 
Foundation. Holland on the Continent, Holland in. 
England, both alike ſignify College or Glebe- land. 
Guelders has preciſely the ſame ſignification. Eh, 
or rather El-Ey, is College-Ifland. The Thorney 
Eſtate of the Duke of Bedford, ſhould be the 
Carney or Church-land. Tdviſtock, the Abby-ſtock, 
or rather the Abby-ſtadt, A farther diſcuſſion and 
illuſtration of all which, are reſerved for the pro- 

ſed main-work. I ſhall conclude with obſerv- 
ing, that the Generals, having the forces in their 
hand, made themſelves, and at length even their offi- 
ces, hereditary; antiently both Biſhops and W 
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rals were elective: and if either of theſe charae- 


ters ought to be hereditary, it was not ſurely the 
Generals. | 


When then theſe companies of military adven- , 


turers had by force of arms ſubdued the Gauls, 
nothing was more natural, more conſequential, 
than that the countries ſo ſubdued muſt, at 
leaſt, for ſome time, be governed by nothing but 
the milicary power. The conquering General was 
in courſe the Sovereign. His will muſt be in a 
great meaſure, the law. I ſay only in a great 
meaſure, becauſe j do not mean any thing ſo ex- 
tremely falſe, as that he had any arbitrary deſpotic 
ſway, over the ſubaltern commanders, or even over 
the common rank-and file men of his army. They 
were as free as the neceſſity of military-ſubordi- 
nation would allow, of which there is more than 
one proof in the hiſtory of thoſe times. The 
aſſemblies of the Nation in the Field of March, 
or rather Field of Judgement, were checks and 
controuls over the General's power, and were, 
only. under another name, the Parliaments of thoſe 
times; with this difference, that the Judges or Offi- 
cers of Civil-Juſtice were little, if at all, in power 
or - vogue in the conventions of purely martial 
people, who breathed nothing but plunder and 
conqueſt : or, what was worſe yer, were, under thoſe 
titles, choſen oat of a body ſo much more adapted 

to deſtroy than to adminiſter Juſtice, | 
And here it is very remarkable, that, after ſome 
and not a very long time from the ſucceſsful in- 
valion of the Gauls by the Franks, it was mani- 
feſtly out of a point of uſurpation and of at-once 
an illegal and impolitical pretenſion of the Gene- 
rals, that the circumſtance emerged, of a return 
by ſlow degrees of the prevalence of the Judiciary 
over the military power, till both, at length, com- 
ing to be united in one perſon, produced after va- 
| | | rious 
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nous ſtruggles between liberty and ſlavery, that 
form of deſpotiſm under which the French groan, 
at chis day. 3 

The Generals of the Franks, whoſe office was 
undoubtedly, and for obvious reaſons, in its origin 
an elective one, ſought, with the uſual ſelfiſhneſs 
of mankind, to render the Generalſhip hereditary 
in their families; and conſequently, together with 
the title of King, which antiently meant General or 
leader and nothing more, and which they left to 
their children, they muſt neceffarily leave withal 
the territorial acquiſitions that were to ſupport that 
dignity, and to maintain the forces requiſite for the 
detence of thoſe territories. | 

This idea of making an office hereditary, than 
which, no office could in its nature be more abſurdly 
rendered hereditary, was moſt probably borrowed 
from the Roman Emperors ; and as the French 
Generals had ſo much influence, in virtue of their 
military command, there is no wonder that they 
ſhould procure an acquieſcence in this innovation 
from the ſubalterns of the army, who, to avoid the 
broils, tumults, and conflict of pretenſions, at every 
new election on the demiſe of a King or General, 
(they are ſtrictly ſynonymous terms) to ſalve one 
great inconvenience, conſented to an infinitely 
greater, in the hazard of a poſt requiring great 
talents, activity, and perſonal merit, deſcending to 
a tyrant, an ideot, or a minor. The Jaw of Chan- 
ces, authenticated by hiſtorical experience, fur- 
niſhes, at leaſt, 'ten bad Kings for one good, or 
but tolerable one. . 
The command being thus become hereditary, 
and falling, ſometimes, as it might well have been 
foreſcen, into the hands of incapable perſonages, 
produced a neceſſity of providing for that great 
branch of Government the adminiſtration of civil 
Juſtice, which, though primarily the ſupreme office 

| 1 


of the Gauls, was, under the military predominancy, 


and miſerably exerciſde. 


the party diſſatisfied at their decree. | - 


the Maire Dom Garnier, compelled the King not 


foundly ignorant, ferocious, inuted to the maxims 
of plunder and extortion, diſtributed Juſtice ac- 


1 


become at moſt the ſecond, and, very conſequenti- 
ally to ſuch a prepoſterous policy, was inadequately 


The Judges being purely military-officers, pro- 


cordingly: pronouncing their deciſions from a 
bench in which they fat armed with their battle-ax, 
ſword, and target; nor quite without reaſon, ſince 
they were occaſionally liable to be challenged by 


. iniſtration of 
Juſtice muſt appear, it muſt ſtill degenerate into 
infinitely worſe, when the Generalſhip being be- 
come hereditary, the incapacity of ſuch wretched 
Kings as the mere chance of birth muſt produce, 
would not only render a recourſe to them hopeleſs 
and unpromiſing, but affect the whole tenor of 
Juſtice through their dominions. For this incon- 
venience, on the removal of which the very ex- 
iſtence of ſociety depends, the Parliaments or 
national aſſemblies in the Fields of Mars, made 
ſome proviſion, in their election and nomination of 
a Maire - Dom, or Maire-du- Palais, according to the 
modern expreſſion, who was ſo far from being an 
officer in the royal houſe- hold, that he had no 
more to do with it than the Lord Chief - Juſtice of 
England has or ever had with appointing the keeper 
of the wine cellar, or the yeoman of the con- 
fectionary. He was in every reſpect an officer 
of the Nation, that choſe him. The King not 
only had it not in his power to nominate him, but 
could not diſmiſs him. The aſſembly of the na- 
tion, as in the diſpute between Chlotharius and 


But, bad, very bad, as this adm 
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only to retain that officer, but to a reconciliation 
with him. The truth is, that in proportion as 
0 | FN | the 
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8 
the Kings or Generals grew incapable of either the 
civil or military function, the Maire- Doms or Chief- 
Juſtices of the State, who were commonly elected 
for their merit in both, began to preponderate, and 
gain that influence with which they afterwards 
ſupplanted the kings or generals of France; the 
ſuperiority of whom to the Chief-Judges had been 
manifeſtly an uſurpation. For the Government 
of the Gauls, as well as of Britain, was originally, 
before the Roman invaſion, in the hands of the 
Civil power. A King was a ſubordinate office: 
Generals beit.g only occaſional, and Judges per- 
manent, inſomuch, that what with the Roman, 
what with the French tenor of conqueſt, the 
antient Civil and Municipal form of Govern- 
ment had been aboliſhed : but was returning 
into exiſtence on the appointment of the Maire- 


Doms or Chief - Juſtices ; an office, which by a kind 


of traditional veneration for that incomparably 
better adminiſtration, was regaining and actually 
at length did regain much of its antient authority. 
France muſt then in courſe have obtained a per- 
manent ſtate of liberty ; if the office of the Maire- 
Dom, or Maire-du-Palais, as it has been termed in 
a miſtaken ſenſe, had not fallen into an abuſe and 
corruption, much like that of the regal office, by be- 
coming, in lieu of being elective only for a time, firſt 
a poſt for life, and not long afterwards hereditary. 
Theſe deviations from the original inſtitution of 
that office, ſoon gave them ſuch an aſcendant, as 
ended in the deſtruction of the ſecond race of the 
hereditary Kings or Generals. Their functions 
were both by right, and in fact ſuperior to that of 
Kings, over whom they were the lawful comp- 
trollers and officially the tutors and guardians of 
them in the caſe of their minority, It was not 
then entirely the incapacity and worthleſſneſs of 
the hereditary Gener 8 though doubtleſs that 
8 ; con- 
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contributed a great deal; nor was it wholly the ſupe. 
rior perſonal merit of the Maire- Doms for the time 
being, that operated that revolution which enabled 
them to ſink the title of Chiet- Juſtice into that of 
King or Generaliſſimo; but it was the reſtoration 
of the prevalence of the Public opinion, in favor 
of the Judiciary over the military power. | 
Unfortunately for France, the command of the 
armies, falling through the 1mbecillity and inca- He 

acity of the nominal Kings, who could no more WW 1 
+ born generals, than they could be born poets or 
painters, into the hands of the Maire-Doms or WI? 
Chief- Juſtices, the title of King or rather of Rex WM 
Roi) being more univerſal than that of Maire-Dom 
though undoubtedly in its nature inferior to it, firſt W 
tempted the Popes, and ſoon the Chiet- Juſtices 
themſelves, the one to beſtow, the others to aſſume 
it. The Popes Gregory the II. the III. and Za- if 1 
charias gave to Charles Martel and to his Sen Pepin h 
while they were yet Maire-Doms, or, as Hiſtorians have 
ſince ſtiled them Majres-du- Palais, the title of King. 

Pope Zacharias eſpecially counſelled Pepin, who 
was in fact poſſeſſed at once of the judiciary and 
military power, to unite both, in form; and, as the 
title of King more appropriately claimed the exe- 
cutive power of the State, to prefer that which 
implied the exertion and maintenance by force, 
ſince force had ſo long, in the handsof Kings, uſurp- 
ed the authority of adminiſtring Juſtice. So that, 
when Pepin conſented that the title of Maire- Dom 
or Maire-du-Palais ſhould merge in that of King, 
it was unqueſtionably not an advancement but a 
degradation. It was not then, as a French author 
expreſſes it, that Pepin dared. to overleap the 
immenſe ſpace that is between the throne and the 
condition of a ſubje&t*.” The bench of judica- 

* Pepin ofa franchir Teſpace i ui eſt entre ne 
aut een eee nee 
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wre was antiently and intrinſically, in the Gauls 
as in Britain, ſuperior to the military ſuggeſtion, 
ot tribunal. The /brone was abſolutely and purely 
the ſeat of Juſtice: When the Conquerors or 
Kings adminiſtered Juſtice, ſuch as it was, they 
incroached on the Office of Judge. Yet a Judge 
might occaſionally exerciſe the function of a King 
or general, but then he derogated. | 
5 Charles Martel, at the head. of the law, was 
eſſentially a higher officer of the State, than Charles 
© Wl Martel at the head of its armies; though very 
great in both; in one character defending France 
from the horrors of anarchy, in the other from 
the invaſion of the Saracens. | 
When then his ſon Pepin, by the advice of the 
Pope Zacharias, and with the conſent of the States, 
* I ingrafied on the Office of Maire- Dom that of Gene- 
raliſſimo or King, both theſe offices being now ſo 
degenerated from their primitive inſtitution as to 
” I have become hereditary, the difference of the new 
title was, as to the ſubſtance of power, hardly 
worth mentioning. The hereditary Kings uſed to 
head their armies, and occaſionally preſided in the 
Courts of Judicature, by way of keeping up a 
prerogative which moſt inconteſtably did not be- 
long to them, and of which they acquitted them- 
ſelves moſt ſovereignly ill. But /azterly even under 
them, the diftribution of Juſtice was by a National 
law, more particularly left to the Maire- Dom, or 
Maire-du- Palais, who prepared all the great affairs 
of State for the examination and diſcuſſion of the 
Aſſemblies of the States in the Fields of Mars; in 
which the King himſelf appeared bur as a ſubject, 
and not as the higheſt one, He was even liable to 
complaints againſt him, Galſuinda the wife of 
Chilperic tried a cauſe againſt him, and carried it, 
for his ill uſage and breach of marriage-articles, 
before one of thoſe aſſemblies of the nation, which 
Hoa 
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itſelf was conſtitutionally a Republican body, of 
which the Maire- Dom was the firſt Civil Officer, 
the King the firſt Military: both independent of 
each other, and both ſubject to the authority of 
the States. a 

But on a more formal coalition of theſe offices, 
when, by a greater ſolemnity of coronation, and 
by nearer approaches to ſy ſtematical monarehy, the 
Sovereign 5 the Nation appeared, in the double 
capacity of ſupreme civil Magiſtrate, and of Com- 
mander in Chief of the armies, he turned this 
went maſs of united Power againſt the very con- 
ſtitution, to which he originally owed it. After 
various ſtruggles between the antient form of Re- 

ublican Government by the aſſemblies of the 

tates, and the new one, by an arbitrary Mo- 
narch, fatally for France, Deſpotiſm at length pre- 
vailed; and the chains of ſlavery were the more 
e ffectually ſlipped over the nation, by giving to a 
complete Stratocracy a falſe air of Magiſtracy. But 
the claws of the tyger are not the leſs in exiſtence, 
for that untameable animal's holding out now and 
then 1n firs of good humor the velyet-paw. 

The Engliſh theirſelves were for ſome time 
deeply infected with the ſame contagion of ſervility 
as the French. The Tudors had very near fixed 
on our necks the yoke of arbitrary power, when 
happily for us the inadequateneſs of James the 
_ firſt, whoſe inclination was baulked by his imbe- 
cility, preſerved us from the conſummation of 
that horror. | | 

But thus it was, that in France, that famous 
revolution was accompliſhed, in which the Marre- 
Dems, or ſuppoſed Mazres-du-Palais, deſcended from 
the throne of Juſtice, to the chair or tribunal of 
military command, and occupied both. A revo- 
lution on which the French writers have beſtowed 
ſuch falſe colors. This miſtake, as 1 __ 
WII 
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vith obſerving, originally and radically depends on 


the fingle word Dom tranſlated by the word Houſe 
or 'Palace, inſtead of Fudge or Juſtice which con- 
veys ſo totally different and fo incomparably juſter 
a notion. The rectification of this one word, if 
admitted, gives a new complexion to that ſubſtitu- 
tion of the Carlovingian line, changes the whole 
order. of ideas, and reduces to terms of the utmoſt 
probability that other wiſe incomprehenſible tran- 
ſition from a ſuppoſed domeſtic to the ſtate of a 
Monarch, and wipes off the unjuſt reproach that 
this ignorance has faſtened on the memory of thoſe 
really great Men, the authors of that revolution, 
who, though not wholly blameleſs for their indul- 
gence to their ambition in their not reſtoring the 
antient ſyſtem of dividing the two offices, couid 
not however be juſtly accuſed of ſupplanting their 
lawful maſters. 
Hitherto I have built my objections to this vul- 
gar error, principally on the hiſtorical truth of 
facts, or at leaſt on the greateſt probability from 
the actual ſtate of things in thoſe times; nor do I 
here propoſe any recourſe to an etymological analy- 
ſis, but only ſo far corroboratively of my propo- 
firion, as it appears to me; without any preſump- 
tion of its being as ſatisfactory to the reader, as it 
is to myſelf, who mean nothing more by my men- 
tion of that ſatisfaction, than a reaſon for not ſupprei- 
ſing what I think better ſubmitted to his Judgment. 
As to the word Dom, in the ſenſe of Fudge, it is 
conſtantly ſo in the Northern Languages. Tou 
may find it in this very ſenſe in the Iſlandic Dictio- 
nary. It is the radical word of Dominus, of 
Doom, of damnare, of Deem, of Eſteem, of Don, and 
of a number of other words in moſt European 
languages, in the ſenſe of Judging, or relative to 
Judging. Domeſday book is with great propriety, 
in our law-Gloſſaries, termed Liber * 
I; | It 
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It was, in fact, the book of the Judges of the 
Law. Day, or rather aH, ſignifying of the Law. 
In the Swediſh, a head judge, or foreman of the 


Jury, is called Domare or Dom- Mair, which is only 


an Inverſion of Mair- Dom or head - Judge. It came 
at length to ſignify ſimply a foreman of a Jury. 
Ihe obvious objection that I ſtart againſt my- 

ſelf, of its being incredible that the genuine ſig- 
nification of this word, ſo clear, and to be pre- 
ſumed ſo generally well known, ſhould eſcape ſo 
many authors, and ſuffer ſuch an erroneous ſubſti- 
tution, in a point of ſuch great importance: this 
objection, I ſay, would be inſuperable, even by the 
conſideration of the profound barbariſm and igno- 
rance of thoſe ages, to which there may be traced 
the like perverſion of many other antient terms, 
from their original and proper ſignification; if there 
did not collaterally exiſt another ſource of that 
miſtake, or equivocation, in the very word Palais, 


or Palace; which was then, as it is at this inſtant, 


the appellative of two very diſtinct objects: the 
manſion or houſe of the King, and of the Town- 


ball or Houſe of Fuſtice, * Inſomuch that Maire- 


*. Here, it is conjecturally propoſed, that, in Paris, the ſtruc- 
ture called Le- Palais des Thermes, ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been built by the Emperor Julian, and judged by others to be 
much antienter, owes the name of Thermes to a corruption of the 
Celtic word Tigbearn, much as we now pronounce . Tighearn- 
time, Term-time, it being the time in which the High ſheriffs, or 
Graffs prepared the Seſſions, in the Druidical ages, before the 
Romans had taken from them the adminiſtration of Juſtice, In 
Paris, they had ſubſtituted to the Tighearn a Prepoſitus or Proveſt, 
and it was to his manſion that this Celtic name of Le Palais des 
Thermes {Tighearn) was given: for I have. ſufficient reaſon to 
think it a Roman work, which might nevertheleſs be antienter 
than Julian's time, He might very likely too have refided 
there. Both Emperors and Kings occafionally preferred the Hals 
of Juſtice, for their reſidence, for obvious reaſons both of ſtate 
and convenience. I take alfo the word La Tournelle, not to be 
taken from the circumſtance of the place being ſurrounded with 
little Turrets, but from Tighearn- val the province of the Tigbearn, 
which was rather executive than Judiciary, though ſometimes both. 
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du-Palats, might very well equally ſignify the Prin- 
cipal or Lord- Mayor of the Hall of Judicature ; 
or the Head-Maſter of the Houſchold. It was 
however, the laſt and the falſeſt acceptation that 
has prevailed, in general, .and in general only, for 
even in thoſe times, the diſtinction was authenti- 


cally made by the Pope himſelf. Gregory the II. 


in writing to Charles Martel, ſtyles him Duke and 
Mayor of the Palace of France, which not only 
plainly ſpecified an Officer: of the Nation and not 
of the King, but gives the true meaning of the 
word Palais, as it is preſerved at this Inſtant, in 
Paris, and in many other places of France, whete 
it is ſynonymous to Town- Hall or Seat of Juſtice, 
without any relation to Kings or to royal reſidence. 
Palais is alſo taken for the Law itſelf, in General: 
as in termes de Palais, which ſignifies terms of the 
Law : ſo that even, without. having recourſe to the 


antiquated word Dom for Judge, the expreſſion of . - 


Maire-du-Palais, itſelf, abundaatly juſtifies my ap- 
plication of it, as a deſignation of the head-officer 


of Juſtice, and not of a menial ſervant in the 


King's Houſehold. | 4 
Here then I reſt the iſſue, which TI entirely ſub- 


mit to better Judgment; and ſhall only, not by 


way of confirmation of my opinion, but merely 
as matter of ſatisfaction to ſuch readers, as may 


be curious of ſome antient Celtic expreſſions, 


which have a relation to the ſubject in hand, ſub- 


Join a few words, which I reſerve to explain more 


at large, in a propoſed Gloſſary. 


Pal Eyt, A Head place of Juſtice. Thence Pala-. 


num. Thence Mons Palatinus.in Rome. Thence 
Counts Palatine. A King of France did not give but 
reſtore his palace to the Public Adminiſtration of 


Juſtice. Domo, a Cathedral, a word borrowed from 


the Gallic in times prior to Chriſtianity, when 


Church and Court of Juſtice were ſynonymous. Domo, 
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the Houſe of Juſtice or Palace. The Inquiſition 
had the impudence to call its den of horrors the 
Sandta Caſa or boly-houſe ! 

Bafilique, corruptly for Vaſs-y-lig ; the ſame as 
Palace: it being where the Meaire-du-Palais admi- 
niſtered Juſtice. He was alſo called Yaſs, ſynony- 
mous to Veſcovo, to Biſhop, to Eymage or Eubage, 
But this mult be underſtood of the ages which pre- 
ceded Chriſtianity. The Celtic Yaſs is radical to 
Bachs; and probably to the Faſti, it certainly is 
to /alvaſer, now an obſolete title. 

Pal-Vaſs, contractedly Paus, was one of the 
names of a Druid Pope, Pfaff, Fof, or head digni- 
tary of the Clergy, and Judicature. Yaſs, Mage, 
Bar, Dom, were all Celtic terms for a Judge, or 
Civil Magiſtrate. ? | 


a Origin of the Word 
EXAMINATION. 


If the eveſtigation of this word from its origin 
was nothing more than matter of mere literary 
curioſity, it would hardly be worth the attention 
of the Public, and eſpecially of the learned part of 
it. It only then riſes into an ohject of conſidera- 
tion, in its concurring to corroborate and eſtabliſh 
the proof of the great importance annexed by the 
antients to the education of youth, and to the 
dignity of Arts and Sciences. vor HEAT} 

The word examination clearly deriving from the 
Latin examinare and examinatio, the point in pre- 
ſent queſtion is, whence comes the Latin word 
itſelf, examinare, which does not appear analytically 
reſolvable into any ſyllables, that preſent a mean- 
ing analogous to the ſenſe, in which it is at preſent 
accepted, 2 re ag 
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To trace then this work to its origin, we muſt 
have recourſe to an antient cuſtom, of which this 
word itſelf is a faithful record, being, in fact, it- 
ſelf created by that cuſtom, and adding one more 
inſtance to many, of the knowledge of things be- 
ing conducive to the elucidation of words. | 
There exiſted among the antients a cuſtom, 
moſt probably derived from the common fountain, 
the Laws of the Celts; a cuſtom general among 
the Greeks, and with ſome variation among the 
Romans, into whoſe language the word examinare, 
in yirtue of it, obtained admiſſion : it was as fol- 
lows. The political year, which early among the 
Romans, and till very lately with us, began in 
March, was divided into two equal parts, or ſea- 
ſons of ſix months each. In each of theſe ſe- 
meſtrial periods, there were ſtared times for ſynods, 
public councils, or aſſemblies of the people, eſpe- 
cially under the Republican Government, the 
form of which was general to. the Celts, except 
where the military power had prevailed over the 
civil, which prevalence was always conſidered as a 
ſtate of tyranny. Theſe councils or aſſemblies had 
various names, Comitia, gemotos, Ania, Czar, Cala g, 
&c. The objects of them were deliberative - or 
judiciary. From this latter deſtination the months 
on which they were held were called Carnean 
months, from the Celtic Carn, or Court, whence 
the Greeks took their word Kew, and the Latins 
that of crimen. Apollo received the name of Car- 
neus, from the Judiciary aſſemblies being primor- 
dially held in the face of the ſun, and from 
their ſtated periods being ruled by his revolutions. 
But the Synod or popular Aſſembly, which furniſhes 
me with the foundation of the preſent diſcuſſion, 
was, for an enquiry into the merit of the Gymna/iarchs, 
or Maſters of the education of Youth entruſted to 
their care, and, in courſe, into the proficiency and 
LES talents 
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talents of the ſtudents and pupils themſelves. At 
Vhich ſeaſon there were alſo, with much propriety 
from the great affinity of the matter, affiſes held 
for the Judging of talents, and of all kind of 
merit in the Arts and Sciences. It was conſe- 
quentially the time of electing the Aiarchs.“ 
Nothing could be more ſolemn than this pub- 
lic Act for taking cognizance, as well of the be- 
haviour of the Gymnaſiarchs or Teachers, as of 
the progreſs of their Pupils. It differed effentially 
from the Celtic Whitſuntide, or Calata Comitia, in 
that theſe laſt were appropriated to the election of 
Candidates for ordination, It differcd from the 
Druidical Inſtitution of the. great day of Account 
or comptroll of Offices on Midfummer-day ; of 
which this act was a ſort of continuation, as the 
preparations for it began from that day, being 
dictated by the Public Concern for the education 
of Youth, a point on which the public welfare 
was capitally held to depend. The trials, on this 
occaſion, proceeded openly before the whole al- 
ſembly of the people, or AnuG> +, and it was by 
their decree, that, on their approbation of the re- 


. * 'There offers incidentally here an occaſion of rectifying 2 | 
wrong Traaſlation.in our New-Teſtament, Acts cap. xix. ver. 31. 
Tirig On x Twy Agiapxuv ovTig auTY Pract, Tip arres f avroy 
(Have) wapiraney joy , sabe muy To JeaTror, and certain 
of the CHIEFS of ASIA, who awere his friends, ſent unto him, de- 
firing he would not adventure himſelf into the Theatre.” Now, 

Aſia had undoubted!;y its Ffarchs, periodically elected about the 
autamnal equinox: but the word itſelf had. no relation to 4%; 
it was an antient word, for the managers of a theatre, They were 
officially the ditributors of rewards to Gymnaſtic and literary merit. 
They were common to Greece as well as to Afia, 

. + When the 12 were deliberatively or judicially aſſembled, 
they were called properly Anu®-, or rather more archaically, in 
the Doric Dialect Aapu®-, from the Celtic Dam, or Dom to judge. 

Thence the Latin damnare to judge, in an unfavorable ſenſe. 

But ſpeaking. of the People in an indefinite light, they were called 
Aas. When tumultuarily aſſembled, without the uſual ſolem- 

. Pity, they were filed OxA-, | | 
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ſpective merits of the teachers and of the pupils, 
not only the firſt were crowned by the proper offi- 
cer, the wporarns gigas, Or præſes palme, but ſuch 
a number of their pupils as were judged to deſerve 
ſuch an honor by their ſuperior proficiency, which 
decree was occaſionally graved on a column at the 
expence of the public. There are more than one 
antient monuments of this cuſtom ftill extant “. 
With regard to the Teachers it was eſpecially re- 
corded, as the. cauſe of crowning them, their 
© care and diligence in the management of the Gymna- 
« Zum f. This decree was alſo conſidered as 


* The very learned Mr. Peter Burman, who at this time ſup- 
ports with great dignity, the hereditary honor of a name ſo 
eminent in the Republic of Letters, has given us a moſt accu- 
rate and 1atixiaciory deſcription of 2 famous monument of this 
kind, in Sicily, diſcovered Anno 1660. It belonged to the Re- 
Public of Gale (a word which in the Celtic ſignifies a Hall cr 
College, whence probably the town itſelf took its name, as V.. 
minfter from its Minfter, or Kila- Ey the Ifland of the Cell, from 
the place of refuge of ſome Druid, at the time of the perſecution 
of that Order). On this monument, it having been obſerved, 
that there were only lever names of the young Students, or 
Ephebi Corenati, whereas the number. imagined regular was 
twekye, this exerciſed the conjectures of the learned; ſome 


conjectured it an amiſſion of the Graver ; but that is very unlikely: 


others, that the twelfth name was obliterated by age; but give 
no cauſe for this ſuſpicion : whereas a more natural and probable 
ſolution occurs, in that ſuch trials, not being merely matter of 
form, but ſtritly ſcrupulous, there happened to be, in fact, that 
year no more than eleven youths judged deſerving of the honor. 


+ Az to that point, theſe are the words of the Decree on the 
monument of Gela, BWIN tent eee xa OLAOTIONIAT Ta; xata 


To -yuuracic, Conſidering the preſent neglect of gymnaſtic ex- 


erciles, it is inconceivable the ſtreſs that the antients laid on their 
youth excelling in them; which was held not only to conttjbute 
greatly to their health and perſonal advantages, but an eſſential 
eee of them for the ſervice of their country. It was 


19 yy capable of bearing arms: thence gymna/tic merit became 
| a motive of honor and diſt incl ion. 

The Ludus Literarius among the Latins, differed from the 
Gymnaſium in its object, being, as the word demonſtrates it, purely 
literary. The word Zudus however, there, differs greatly from 
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the very ſpirit of their militia, which embraced every rank of 
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ſomething ſo very ſolemn, that beſides its monu- 
mental Inſcription, it was termed like other acts of 
the popular legiſlature, holy, that 1s to ſay, the 
general ſenſe of the wwhoie people, collectiveſy and 
concluſively taken, reported, and ordered to be 
paſſed into a Law. The Latin words colere, and 
cultus, for worſhip, have no other derivation than 
this holy, (halig) or hallowedneſs of a worſhip, or 
reverence eſtabliſhed by general conſent of the 
great National council, which it was afterwards 
conſidered as high-treaſon to violate. In ſhort, 
ſuch an act made a thing hallowed or ſacred. 
Thence the Greek word Ayr (enated) for holy. 

Nothing can more evince the importance of this 


decree of the recompence of crowning merit on 


| theſe occaſions, than its being ſtiled upon the 


the Ludus applied to the periodical Ludi, or Games; thourd 
both from the ſame word, taken in different ſenſes. 4 
Ludus derives from the Celtic Leyt, the Law, which in its 
theological and judiciary ſenſe ſtood for learning in general. 
L'Zy, the Law, gives Leet, legere, lier in Spaniſh, and probably, 
as ſoon as the Druid ordinance was abrogated againſt committing 
the Laab, eſpecially to writing, became in Britain, the founda- 
tion of the Benefit of the Clergy. 
 Ludus, in the ſenſe of Games, or Agoniſtic, derives from the 
ſame word Leyt-or Leet, the law ; but on a very different branch 


of acceptance fram that roct. I have elſewhere obſerved, that 


the antient Camitia or Celtic gemo?ts, were Court-Lerts, or afſem- 
blies by Law. Theſe were attended with various diverſions and 
exerciſes, which were metonymically called Gemotts, thence our 
word Games; as the Latins called them Luds from theſe periodi- 
cal Leets, and certainly not from Lydia, becauſe the Lydians were 
a people who delighted in ſports and plays. At leaſt, this ap- 
pears rather far-fetched, The Ludi Circenſes, ¶ Kirk- or Court- 
games) the Ludi Agoniſtici, were undoubtedly ſports and diverſi- 
ons, but had no kind of affinity to the Lydian effeminacy, or paſſion 
for indolent diſſipation. It was the ſeaſon, which in the Weſt of 
Europe, being the Law-ſeaſon, (Turnament, or Tighearn-mott), 
that gave from Leet the name of Ludi. The words Spurt and Spee!, 
form upon the ſame principle, but the analyſis of them would 
for diverſion, be too digreſſive to ſpecify here. In Greece, theſe 
Ludi, not being conuected with the Zrets, were ſimply called Aywris, 
or trials of fill. IS 
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column, commemoratively erected, Aacaa rig NN. 
Now, the word Auacha furniſhes a moſt curious 
and · intereſting ſolution, in its analyſis. 

Ax is the Celtic Haligh, Holy, which means a 
general or total conſent of a popular aſſembly. 
It has the ſenſe of Catholic («af 5aov), Anyor, People, 
underſtood : which ſurely gives a juſter ſenſe of 
the word Catholic than the falſely extenſive one, in 
which it is commonly accepted. This conſtruction 
can alone ſave the word Roman-Catholic from be- 
ing a contradiction in terms. Ax then in Ax 
expreſſes the general conſent or placitum of the 
Halimote, Folkmote, or of the Doric Aua, a popu- 
lar convention, or Court. | 

Acmua is the very ſpirit or Divine air ſuppoſed 
to be breathed into that aſſembly, whence, as that 
air was always chaunted, came the word Agua, air, 
canticle, or canon. Thus Axacua Bans comes liter- 
ally to ſignify the Inſpiration or Holy Ghoſt of the 
Council. A collection of theſe ſtatutes by the 
proper depoſitaries was termed a Pſalter, and in the 
Celtic Canons, or Kiffraiths., Thence too aduw and 
| «54a, at bottom the ſame word, ſignify the air, the 
guſt, the ghoſt. As qarracua, from gaww and acua, 
the apparition of a ghoſt, or ſomething only ideal. 
Bopraches, the Northern air or guſt, Flatus Boreæ, 


which, Heſychius obſerves, had its feſtival day in 


Athens. | 

Now by this word Holy Ghoſt ] do not in the leaſt 
pretend to obtrude it as any ways interfering with, 
and much leſs contrary to that term ſo conſecrated 
among us in a theological import; but to ſhew in 
what judiciary or legal ſenſe it was underſtood for 
ages before Chriſtianity came into exiſtence, a 
ſenſe very far from being contrary to Chriſtianity, 
ſince it manifeſtly tends to identify the Spirit of 
God with God himſelf. The popular aſſem- 


blies never proceeded on buſineſs, or on the mL 
| 0 
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of their meeting, without previouſly, wich the 
- folemn ceremonies or . rituals, invoking the divine 
ſpirit or Holy Ghoſt to inſpire. their reſolutions, 
and diate their deciſions; from which circum. 
ſtance, as I have elſewhere noted it, of prelimi- 
nary in vocation, or ſxarurucev Acer the Greeks 
called this ſpirit the Paraclet. ic was the ayuy 
uv or Holy Ghoſt preſiding over the as of the 
aſſembly or Halimote. Thence the reſolves or 
Votes of thoſe Halimotes were termed Aang. 
They conſtituted the Law, as being the Spirit of 
the Community deſcended. into it from above. 
Here you have the true origin of that phraſe cx 
populi Vox Dei. The inſpiration was preſumed 
divine; the Holy Gheſt, proceeding from God, from 
Y Eu-Piter (Jupiter) or Th' Eut-Tad (Theutates), 
both ſignifying the Good Father or the Father of 
all Good : The Scythian Pappæus has the ſame ſig- 
nification. 

This account contradicts indeed the averment of 
that learned Jeſuit Petevins, that the Holy Gheft 
was intirely unknown to the ancient Heathens *; 
but then it affords an admirable preparative for 
that tenet of the Chriſtian doctrine, which after- 
wards came into exiftence: the human mind 
finding, in this analogy of it to the practice of 
antient times, a ſatisfactory refting-place, a relief 
from the too vague and indefinite a notion given 
by moſt of the Chriſtian 88 It was from 
not having a clear enough idea of this origin, that 
St. Baſil, as we learn in his funeral oration by St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, was ſo obſcure and unexplicit 
about the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt. Whereas 
nothing can be plainer than that the councils 
theirſelves adopted this ceremony of invoking the 
Holy Ghoſt to preſide in them. It is, at this mo- 


„ Lib. I. cap. ii. 7heologe Dog. 
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ment, the origin of the form of prayer in our par- 
liamentary ſeſſions, or national councils. 
According then to the Celtic ſyſtem or diſpen- 
fation general to ancient Europe, the Law or Re- 
ligion of a country (for theſe were originally ſyn- 
onymous) was held an inſpiration, or, literally 
ſpeaking, a dictate of the Holy Ghoſt, an Anacua 
in ſhort “. | 
The law of the Halimote founded on this pre- 
ſumption was, in the Greek, termed Nen, a word 
of Celtic Origin, whence a Pompilius the Legiſlator 
of Rome took the Agnomen of Numa, both from 
Mm, ſpirit; from which Numen, quali Numinis 


l It was a traditional idea of ſuch an emanation of the divine 
, ſpirit or Vill of God having an influence on Legiſlation, that 


probably ſuggeſted to the Civilian Baldus the following ex- 
preſlion, when ſpeaking of the Juſtice of any deed's being in- 
valid or null, that had been extorted by fear. 

« SpIRITUM SANCTUM ut ALIA Juris præcepta, ita in ore 
« Pretorii poſuiſſe Ed/fiun. Quod metus geſtum erit 
« ratum non habebo.“ 

Nay, ſome went into the extreme of attributing inſpiration 
to the Roman Civilians, in re | 
„ Ut veteribus illis Juriſconſultis Romanis Ethnicis a Dzo 
Inſpirata fuiſſe ex que literis prodiderunt firmiter credendum 
« eft.” J. Bouricius. ; 

That however the Holy Ghoft or Divine Will was identical 
with the Deity, is moſt emphatically intimated ia one of the ap- - 
pellatives given to God by the Indian Bramins, who of Is, 
Will, and Bux an, great, form the word Is nu RA, the Gaear 
Witt. | | 

This antient Invocation of the Divine Spirit clearly and ra- 
tionally accounts for that number of Ceremonies, which were 
r-proached to the Druids. No doubt, on ſo ſolemn an occaſion 
as that of enacting Laws to bind the whole nation, they imagined 

could not commit an exceſs of devotion, Theſe ceremo- 
nies were called Magic, and why? The word Magic, in its origi- 
nal unperverted ſenſe, means only [Juſtice and Legiſlation ; at 
this inſtant it exiſts in our word Magiftracy. For receiving the 
influx of this Holy Ghoft or Spiritus rector, it is highly rational 
to think that the Druids preliminarily exhorted the people to 
the moſt ſolemn preparation, The Suſum cerda of the Papiſts 
is not at all unlikely but a Latin tranſlation of the Druids Celtic 


Formulary. | _ 
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offiatu, natural as it was, to call analogically to the 
inviſibility of air a power of which the exiſtence was 
at leaſt equally certain, by the common name of air or 
ſpirit. The fable of the Nymph Egeria turned 
purely on the latiniſation of two Celtic monoſylla- 
les Ey-Ir (The Spirit of the Law) formed .into the 

word Egeria. Nimpb, alſo ſignifies a ſpirit: a 
nimph of the woods was a ſpirit of the woods, 

So extenſive too was this idea of Religion and 
Law their being identical, thar, at this inſtant, the 
word for religion among the Mongalian Tartars in Si- 
beria is Nom, moſt preſumably the common Celtic 
root of the Nn of the Greeks. It is unqueſtion- 
ably that of the Perſian Nama for Law. Nama 
Erdavirapb is the Law, or metonymically the Book 
of Erdaviraph containing the Perſian Law, in the 
Pehlavi language, mentioned by the learned Dr. 
Hyde. You find Nama cunctis, in an Inſcription 
quoted by Montfaucon, which manifeſtly ſignifies 
Lex omnibus. | | 

Among the Turks, the word Din for Religion, 
without any ſimilitude of ſound, carries a ſtrong 
analogy to this identity of religion and Law. It 
is taken from Din, metaphorically uſed for the 
Field of the General aſſembly of the nation to 
paſs a Law. The Dutch call Tzeſday, on the ſame 
principle, Din*/dagh, the Field-day, or Day of Ju- 
ſtice, as it was among the ancient Druids, It is 
the Poliſh Cola or field of Election, in a judiciary 
ſenſe, whence colo and colere. Bo 

It is not digreſſively that I have entered ſo par- 
ticularly into an elucidation of the word Aaacus 
(Holy Ghoſt), which in the Heathen ſyſtem meant 
nothing more than an act of the aſſembly ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by the preſiding God Jupiter, whom 
they conſtantly, on ſtate-occalions, invoked. * Per 
Jedem conſulimus et in commune confultamus.” As it 


tends to eſtabliſh the importance annexed to the ce- 
lebration 
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lebration of thoſe public and ſolemn trials, which 
had, for their obje&, the education of youth and 
the eſtimation of talents, and from which the word 
Examination will be found to deduce its origin : 
with only this difference that, in lieu of Jove, the 
Apollo Carneus, or Palatinus was preferably and 
elpecially invoked. 

I have before obſerved, that there were two 
ſemeſtrial ſeaſons, certain parts of which were, ac- 
cording to Xenophen, Polybius, and Strabo, reſpect- 
ively allotted to Public Inqueſt and Judgment. 
But it was ſpecifically in the month of Auguſt, that 
thoſe aſſemblies, for a ſcrutiny into the merits of 
the teachers and of their pupils, were held, as 
well as for the trial of wits and talents in general. 
This Month then was called Arran EXZAMBNOE 
being the ſecond S1xTa month, or Sextilis, reckon- 
ing from March, or the beginning of the Political 
year incluſive. July was the Quintilis. The word 
EZaumG®y is itfelf of Celtic Origin, from Ex, ſix, 
and Men or Man, month. This Efapm©» (Sextilis 
or Auguſt) was alſo called one of the Carnean or 
Judiciary months, ſuch as were March, May, June, 
& c. But this Aturtęea EZapnv©» gives more eſpecially 
the word EXAMINARE, being the ſeaſon of a ſe- 
meſtrial or Judiciary trial, which had for its object 
an examination in order for approbation, whereas 
trials for crimes, or actual tranſgreſſions, were event- 
ually in order to condemnation. The ſecondary ſenſe 
however of the Judiciary deſtination, at length ſup- 
planted the primary one of the Seaſon of Examenial 
Seſſions. A circumſtance common to this word 
with many others in moſt languages. Thus the 
origin of our word Race, in compoſition ſpecifically. 
in Horſe-race, is pretty much worn out of the ge- 
neral memory, and is to be retrieved only by the 
recollection of its proceeding from matches being 
inſtitutionally run by thoſe Horſes of high breed or 

| E race, 
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race, Fins in Arabic, or Ginetas in Spaniſh, Gennets, 
in ſhort; ſo that the expreſſion of a foot-race has 
nothing but. cuſtom in its favor (which however 
is a great deal) to defend it from abſurdity. 

Mean while, it is in this antient cuſtom of Ex- 
9'nination of talents, or trial of wits, in ſpecifically 
the month of Auguſt, EZaunves, or Sextilis, that 
you have the genuine explanation of the verſe, 
Auguſio recitantes menſe Poetas. 

Juv. Sat. III. ver. 9. 
in which the Satyriſt literally means the ſeaſon of 
examining, or Aſſiſes of wit, the Seſſions of Poets 
in that month; and not, as the Commentators 
would have it, to ridicule the rage of the poets re- 
citing their verſes in the dog- days; though, in 
extenuation of this error of the Commentators, it 
may juſtly enough be urged, that the numbing 
frigidity of bad verſes, or Poetry d- la- glace, might 
not afford an unhumorous contraſt to the ſultry 
heat of the weather. 

This cuſtom alſo gives the genuine ſolution of 
the name of Palatinus Apollo, not derived from his 
image being in the Palace, but from its being equi- 
valent to Carneus, as Palace originally is to Caern, 
a Seat of Judgment, or Town-Hall. The tri- 
als or examination of talents were in his name. 
Thence h 

Scripta Palatinus quæcunque recepit Apollo. 


PRE STER-JOHN. 


On a fair liquidation of the origin of this name, 
it will appear to owe merely to its extreme ſim- 
plicity, that obſcurity which ſo long perplexed the 
curious in Europe, and none more than the moſt 
eminent in it for literature. Some ſought for the 
exiſtence of this potentate in the wilds of Tartary, 
others elſe where; ſome indeed very rightly landed, 
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at length, their conjectures on the Negus of Abyſ- 

ſinia. But no one having as yet, I believe, given 
the true reaſon for the attribution of the name of 
Preſter-John to him, the following account, will, 

I preſume, ſatisfactorily clear up that point, no 
farther now indeed material, than as it, at once, 
ſolves a queſtion of an antient ſtanding, and ſerves 
to ſhew from how trifling a cauſe a general error 
may ſpring. 

Abyſſinia, the natives of which are jet black, 
has an extenſive coaſt on the weſtern borders of 
the Red-Sea, moſt of which is in poſſeſſion of 
the Turks. Some Mahometans ſpeaking to any 
Italian Miſſionaries in the Portugueze Lingua 
Franca, long general to moſt of the ſea- ports in 
India, would naturally enough call the Negus of 
Abyſſinia the Preto- Chaban or Black-King, juſt as 

on the coaſt of Guinea, we might currently give 
that title to ſome Head-Negroe or black Cabo- 
ceiro. Thoſe Miſſionaries, unacquainted with this 
corrupt Lingua-Franca, brought the name of 
Preto-Chahan to Europe, under the diſguiſe of 
Prete-Gianni, who being reported a Chriſtian 
Prince, the French got hold of it, and gave it 
the farther adulteration of PrEsTRE-JEAN, 
whence we took the word Preſter-Jobn. 


The SALIC LAW, 


On this head it is neceſſary to premiſe, that, of all 
the French or other authors, who have hazarded the 
derivation of the word Salic, not one has appeared to 
ſatisfy the Public z and moſt of thoſe authors have 
ingenuouſly confeſſed, that they could not ſatisfy 
themſelves. | : 

* PrxeTo in that Lingua-Franca fignifies Slack: it is a cor- 


ruption of Moreto black, much as Bracłiſb and Brine are of Mar- 
ecquiſh and Marine, or as the Greek Beers. is of the Celtic Mar- 


et}, mortal, or liable to Death. 
After 
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After ſo many unſucceſsful attempts at this 
ſolution, it might appear vain and aſſuming to offer 
one more, if I did not, at the ſame time, declare 
myſelf ſo firmly perſuaded of the juſtice of my 
conjecture, that | ſhould have imagined it a failure 
of duty to the Public to ſuppreſs it, even under 
the certainty of that charge of preſumption for 
ſtaring ic. - But, by this perſuaſion of mine, I do not 
mean any thing ſo perfectly impertinent, as the 
preſenting my opinion for any the leaſt authority, 
The utmoſt of my pretenſion goes no farther than 
the ſpecifying the motives of that opinion, If any 
one ſhall not judge them yalid or ſufficient, and is 
candid with himſelf in the rejection, a candor, which 
hcwever is unfortunately not always the caſe; it 
can only provoke a ſuſpicion, which may be ufeful 
to me, of my yielding over-eaſily to reaſons 
too weak to operate the ſame conviction on 
others, as they have done on me, The maniteſt 
truth is, that no opinion is voluntary, This ſhews 
the injuſtice of any indiſpoſition towards thoſe, wha 
diſſent from us. | 

Having authentically collected from innumerable 
examples, that the initial conſonants of many words, 
in preſent uſe and in moſt languages, were origin- 
ally nothing but the initials of prepoſitive particles 
melted into, and coaleſcing with the ſubſequent, 
as Thaw, for The-aw, the water, Sea, for Ze- or 
Ce-Ey, The Sea. Swain, for the Mean or Youth. 
Dorp, for The urb, the Town. Salan, for Haicn, 
Salt. and what is more in point, Salle, for the 
Hall *, La Salle du Palais, the Hall of Juſtice; ſo 
many inſtances of this coaleſcence occur, that to 


* Upon this principle of analyſis, I have ſome ſuſpicion, that 
Louvre is a contraction of L Hoff-Ker, the Head Court, the C 
aſpirating as it conſtantly did in the original language. The 
antient courts were national, not regal, though often the reſidence 
of Kings. | | | 
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deny the rule would be to reject the cleareſt truth. 


The rule eſtabliſhed, the point now is to ſubmit to 
the reader's own judgment whether my application 
of it, in the preſent caſe is ſolid, and ſatisfactory, or 
only ingenious, which is but another word for falſe 
and futile; and only the worſe for wearing the 
maſk of ſomething like probability, 

I take then the word Salic to be formed out of 
the prepoſitive Z or S, for the, and Haligh, or Eligh 
holy; not in the theological ſenſe, but purely a 
word expreſſive of the conſent of a general aſſembly 
to the paſſing a law. In this view, the term Salic 
or Holy ſignifies nothing more than a national or 
parliamentary law, a Malmotine law, the ſtatute of 
a Malmot, or field-meeting in the campus-martius. 

To corroborate this derivation, which, it may 
be averred, has not, at leaſt, any improbability of 
the ſenſe againſt it; there are other pregnant cir- 
cumſtances combined. | 

The name of the place where the Salic laws were 
propoſed, of which we have the ſpecification re- 
maining to the number of about ſeventy-one, was 
called Salicam, which in Latin would be Salius-cam- 
pus, the Salic- field, or field of the Haligmote.“ 

In the account of the Salic laws we ſee prefixed 
four names, ſuppoſed to be the proper names of 
the prince who propoſed them, and of thoſe who 
digeſted the remains to us of the code of them: 
Salogaſt who made the motion for the laws, Miſe- 
ghaſt, Boſoghaſt, and Uldoghaſt, Upon which, 


-without abſolutely denying theſe to be proper names, 


ſince it is not impoſſible but they may be ſo, and eſ- 
pecially without laying much ſtreſs on the propoſi- 
tion; I rather conceive that theſe four names are 


It is here to be noted, than when the Hall, or place of 
holding the States-general, or of adminiſtring Juſtice, was tranſ- 
ferred from the open field to cover, the place of aſſembly or judi- 


cature, by metonimy, ſtill retained the name of Hall. 
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veſtiges of that antient conſecration of the national 
laws, by the ſolemn aſſertion and faith of their be- 
ing dictated by the Divine Spirit, or Holy Ghoſt: 
thus by the analyſis you will find it in 


SALOGHAST, the Holy Ghoſt, the propoſer or 
inſpirer of the Salic laws. 

WISEGHAST, the wiſdom of the Spirit. 

BOSOGH AST, the voice of the Spirit. 

ULDOGHAST, the will of the Spirit. 


The reader will determine with himſelf whether 
ſuch ſignificant appellations co-incided by mere 
chance, in four proper names, or whether they are 
ſo many appellatives founded on the ſuppoſed in- 
tervention of the Divine Spirit, on the molt ſolemn 
invocation, deſcending on the heads “ or into the 
hearts of the people aſſembled to enact laws for the 
good of the whole community: In which awful 
ſenſe, it was, at leaſt not impolitical, if even not 
commendably pious, to enforce the religious obſer- 
vation of the acts of thoſe States-general. On this 
footing they were the acts of the Holy Ghoſt itſelf, 
and emanations from the Father of all goodneſs. 
Thus it was literally that the Holy Ghoſt of the 
Druidical communion proceeded from God, and was 


identified with him. 


The conveyance of the Shirit or H. ly Ghoſt by the impoſition 
of the hand on the head, a cuſtom I conceive to be of the higheſt 
antiquity, has ſuggeſted to me an idea of recourle to it for a 
tolerable account of the origin of ſymboliſing the Holy Ghoſt under 
the figure of a Vove. In the Celtic, Dove (D' Hoff) and Head are 
ſynonymous. Poſſibly this may not be quite an admiſſible ſolu- 
tion ; but ſurely it is a leſs unworthy, leſs puerile one than gi 
ving to the Holy Ghoſt /irera!ly the figure of a Dove. The like 
objection docs not entirely lie zgainſt the type of the Lamb, which 
was antiently in many nations the ſymbol of ſacrifice,” Yet on 
the words Agnus coſt»s, it may not be thought un-curious to ob- 
ſerve, that the coupling of theſe words is owing to an accidental 
ſimilarity of ſovnd A-; this derives from @ privative, and 
Gin to generate, (the vowel elliptic), ſygnifying in the Latin Cafas, 
produced the expreſſion Agrus c.fus. But Agnus a Lamb, has 
no relation to c.a2ity ; it would be nonſenſe if it had. 


— 


* * a 
The council of Conſtantinople at firſt admitted 
the emanation of the Holy Ghoſt, ſolely from God 
the Father: The council of Florence has ſince, on 
the ſuggeſtion of the Tranſalpine churches, added 
its proceſſion from God the Son, conjointly, which 
1s. very juſt; conſidering the union of perlons into 
one Deity, it could not well be otherwile. 

I have only now to add the explanation of the 
word Salians added to that of Franks. Nothing. 
can hardly be leſs forced or leſs improbable. | 

The appellative Salian Franks had no relation 
fo the river Sala : it was purely a diſtinction of the 
Franks, under a regular, civiliſed, or Salic govern- 
ment, from the Franks, who were merely warri- 
ors, or companies of vagabond banditti, without 
any fixed ſeat of dominion. Certain Franks were 
alſo like the Batavi, the Nervii, the Suevi, termed 
occaſionally Læti, not from the Celtic word Laides, 
auxiliaries to the Romans, but from the lots or 
leets of land aſſigned to them for their military ſer- 
vices. Theſe lots, as to the honor and nature 
of the tenure, differed eſſentially from the Allodial 
lands: but ſuch a diſcuſſion does not belong to 
this ſubject, | 

I ſhall only then, to avoid any miſconſtruction, 
take leave to add, that in the precedent definiti- 
ons of the Holy Ghoſt of the Heathens, ſurely not 
the leſs ſatisfactory for their being at once ſo recon- 
Cileable to piety and to common ſenſe, I have not 
in the leaſt preſumed to incroach on the province 
of the divines, or to touch the ark with unhallowed 
hands. My reſearches are purely philological. The 
Clergy are the beſt judges how far the heathen ideas 
of the Holy Ghoſt, or divine Spirit breathing itſelf 
into the aſſemblies of the public legiſlature, on the 
ſolemneſt invocation, may be relative or not to the 
Holy Ghoſt of the Chriſtians, or third Perſon of the 
Trinity ; but ſo much is certain, that in the primi- 
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tive ages of Chriſtianity, ſome of the firſt fathers 
of the church were obliged to be very reſerved on 
this point, for fear of the Pneumatomachi. 

St. Baſil himſelf for a while durſt not, under the 
apprehenſion of being depoſed by his dioceſans, aſ- 
ſert directly the divinity of the Spirit, though he put 
into his ſermons the equivalent in circumlocutions. 
He temporifed thus a while; but in his 141ſt 
epiſtle it the words are not an interpolation, he ex- 
presſly aſſerts it. A fuller account of this may be 


ſeen in St. Gregory Nazianzen's Funeral Oration 
on St. Baſil, 


St. GEORGE of ENGLAND. 


Here I am to premiſe, that in this diſcuſſion, I 
do not addreſs myſelf to thoſe who require any 
proof, or even ſo much as any argument, to eſtab- 
liſh the negative of that ridiculous fable of a virgin 
reſcued from a Dragon by a Saint on horſeback, as 
if a virgin could, in any ſenſe or intendment, be 
ſuppoſed to have been, though but for a moment, 
in a dragon's keeping. Thoſe who have a ſwal- 
low for ſuch abſurdities, literally taken, will hard- 
ly have a reliſh for any thing like reaſon. I then 
offer my ideas to thoſe only who have the happy diſ- 
poſition to deſpiſe vulgar errors, with their minds 
open to fair truth, or to a fair probability of truth, 
eſpecially when oppoſed to opinions big with rank 
nonſenſe. 

It is not then very likely that the eſpecial patron 
Saint of Britain came from Georgia on the Euxine 
Sea, or had his name from that country, which 
would indeed be far-fetched. 

The Greeks had the word Trap), (whence Vir- 
gil took the title of his Georgics,) for one employed 
in agriculture; but never, or at leaſt very rarely, 
gave it as a proper name, as the Romans did in 
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Aprcole, Whereas in the Weſtern part of Europe, 
George (in Spaniſh Jorge), was probably a familiar 
appellative, not owing to this Saint, but-to two 
words, the coaleſcence of which formed this proper 


name. 


Theſe words were Gor-reich, which mean the 
ruler or preſident of a Country; by contraction 
and conjunction, helleniſed * like ſo many others, 
firſt into Pay, and thence into the preſent word 
George. A Saint of this name there probably 
never exiſted : The whole legend of him, moſt 
likely, aroſe from one of thoſe frigid allegories that 
were once much in vogue, and which, as the dark- 
neſs of thoſe barbarous times encreaſed, came at 
length to paſs for hiſtorical truth. | 

Military Valor, ſimboliſed by a Ger-reich, (George) 
or warlike Princeon horſeback,delivers the Chriſtian 
Faith, figured by a Virgin in diſtreſs, from the fangs 
of the Dragon or Druid Party her natural enemies, 
or perhaps from ſome particular Pen- Dragon, or 
Head Druid, Draco Inſularum. 

This ſolution, admitting that the conceit of the 
allegory is cold and forced enough, gives however 
ſome little ſenſe; ſome meaning, to the badge of the 
St. George, appendent to the ribbon of the moſt 


In the antient times, the Greek language was principally 
formed out of the Celtic monoſyllables as may be demonſtrated : 
but the Eaſtern world receiving its Emperors from Britain and the 
Gauls, introduced the Celticiſm of cuſtoms as well as of words. 
Irenarchs, Exarchs, and Dioceſes, are all Celtic forms of Govern- 
ment helleniſed. The office of the Head of the Houſehold, which 
was commonly given to the neareſt relation of the Prince or King, 
was called Penteuleu ; this the Emperors flilled Curepalates, or 
firſt Lord of the Palace. It has been doubly miſtaken, for the 
Diftain or Lord Steward of the Houſehold, and for the principal 
Ignat Lys, or Mair-Dom, the Judge, or Mayor of the Nation. 
Here be it obſerved, that the word Li, miſtaken by ſome great 
French Authors for regal power, is merely a corruption of Ly, 
the Law. Lit, a flower de luce, is a paltry rebxs, that doubtleſs 
paſſed for wonderful wit in the dark ages of barbariſm. 
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noble order of the Garter ; whereas the ſtory literally 
taken is a ſenſeleſs abſurdity that diſhonors it. 
Nor let the reader imagine that I uſe here any 
unauthoriſed . violence to torture Gor- reich into 
George: Since it is demonſtrably liable to much 
greater variations. You may very ſatisfactorily trace 
to this original Gor-reick, ſome proper names much 
more diſſimilar, which is principally owing to the 
demonſtrable mutability of the initials. 
Borrichius, 
Bourk, 
Maurice, or Morris, 
Barry, ww 
Harry (not Henry which has a ſomewhat different 
origin). 
Garrick, | 
Mark, | 
and many others too tedious to ſpecify. The 
Greek name Gorgias acknowledges no other origin. 
The firſt ſyllable of this Gor-rech gives me 
however an occaſion of taking notice of ſome of 
the wretched nonſenſe introduced by the ſtupendous 
ignorance of the ages that followed the extirpation 
of Druidiſm; ſome remains of which, are at this 
very moment, the cauſe of our having the falſeſt 
ideas of names and words, in daily uſe, and of 
which it cannot ſurely be diſagreeable to obtain 
juſter conceptions. - | 
On the word of ſuch as having loſt the antient 
language, have ſubſtituted ingenious fictions, not 
their own, and which they miſapphed becauſe they 
did not underſtand them, to account for the origin 
of certain words in full currency among us, we 
believe the imputations to the Druids of a Mitho- 
logy which they deteſted. | 
The word Gor, or firſt :yllable of Gor-reich, is one 
of the many inſtances. Among its meanings, it has 
eſpecially that of ſuper-intendance or ſupremacy of 
greatneſs. This Gor receiving the Celtic prepo- 
ſitive be and the G aſpirating by the, general rule, 
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ſoftens into Tnox. Thence our Thor/day Thurſ- 
day. The word Thor forms out of N 
Thorney Abby, out of the Carney- Abby. 

But nor Thors. day nor Wedneſday, nor Friday, owe 
their names to thoſe ideal perſonages, Thor, Woden 
and Frea. The truth is that, at certain ſtated 
ſeaſons of the year, the national buſineſs or popular 
employs were reſpectively diſtributed into appro- 
priate days, which days perennially kept their diſ- 
tinctive name. Theſe appear to me to have been 
three days of the week, Tueſday, Wedneſday, 
and Thurſday. 

Tuxspay was the firſt day for calling or pre- 
paring the Maes, the Din, or, to expreſs myſelf more 
modernly, the field or Courts of Juſtice : and Din's- 
dagh from being the field day, the ſeſſions being 
primitively held in the open field. This day was 
only preparatory, or, as we might term it, the we 
Pearance or Muſter-day. 

WepNzsDAY is a corruption not from Hoden's- 
day, that imaginary Deity of the Northern Regions, 
who, was molt probably, an adventurer that baving 
penetrated theſe into parts, extirpated, in a great 
meaſure the Druidica lreligion, about Pompey's time 
but from Wee-Ding's dagh, leſſer Court-day, in 

contradiſtinction to Thurſday the Great Court-day. 
In this conjecture I am greatly confirmed by the 
French word Mecredi, which is for many reaſons 
demonſtrably 20 from Mercurii dies, but from the 
Celtic Mi- Cir dagb the leſſer Court-day: and as there 
might be victims ſacrificed that day, the ſimilarity 
of name probably led Tacitus into this miſtake. 

The Italian Mercoledi has the ſame ſignification, 
but ſtill without any relation to Mercury, or to 
Hercules. 

In this day the affairs and tranſactions e 
a maturity and digeſtion, which prepared their final 
determination on the great and laſt Court-day, or 
— Thurſday. 
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_ Tavnsbay (Thor's day) was, as che word itſelf 
imports, the great or main day of | Seſſions, .Doxders 
day, or more archaically and juſtly written Din- 
d'Her's-dagh, It has no affinity either to thunder, 
or to the thunderer Jove. 

Fripar is a corruption of Fuor- Ey-day the day 
of releaſe from attendance in the Court, the Dies 
feriatus. Thence the Idea of Frea or Goddeſs of 
Liberty and pleaſure, it being a vacation-day : 
This is not incompatible with its being alſo dedi- 
cated to the militia, or training the people to exer- 
ciſe in arms, which was rather among their ſports. 
This probably furniſhed the idea —— 
under the imperſonation of Frea the form of an 
ambiguous ſex, the day being left either to the re- 
laxation of pleaſure, or to manly employ. 

S41pRDay does not come from Saturnus as has 
been imagined, but from Qeater, it being the day 
appointed for fiſhing and for agriculture. | 

As to the images we ſee in the text or commen- 
taries on Saxo Grammaticus, and in Verſtegan, 3 
very attentive eveſtigation has ſatisfied me that they 
are ingenious allegorical repreſentations of the re- 
ſpective allotments of thoſe Week · days: but much 
more modern than the times of the Druids, who, 
though they greatly delighted in ſuch imperſon- 
ations, and were even the fathers of the Pagan mi- 
thology, deteſted all idols or images too much to 
acquieſce in ſuch an abuſe of their fictions. 

Othin, or ſome Adventurer of that kind, had in 
the North occaſioned a great revolution in the re- 
ligion of thoſe Countries: in conſequence of which, 
the ſimplicity of the Druid worſhip became adul- 
terated with theſe. Devices, Britain from its inter- 
courſe with the Danes, and with the Continent, did 
not wholly eſcape the Contagion. 

The Edda of Iceland, I mean the modern one, for 
the antient one is Joſt, was much ſuch en, 
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cal compilation for the North, as the Theogonia 
of Heſiod for the South, and both ſophiſtications 
of ingenious Druid fables, or allegories. 

The abſurdity of deciding cauſes by combat was 
eſpecially not originally from the North-Weſt of 
Europe, it was brought to it by ſome Aſiatic Emi- 
grants ſpecifically from the Iberia of Aſia: and 
with it probably came in their Idol-worſhip. 

If I have then ventured to ſuggeſt here that our 
St. George of England was merely a creature of 
legendary fancy, I beg leave to add that I look on 
St. Denys of France to be in much the ſame pre- 
dicament : without in the leaſt denying the exiſt- 
ence of the two Deniſes the Athenian Areopagite, 
and the Pariſian Biſhop, both recorded Martyrs at 
different times, and in different places; yet, con- 
ſidering that in a point, on which the French have 
lain ſo great a ſtreſs, they could be under any un- 
certainty at all which of the two was the Tutelar 
Saint of France, I hold it no breach of any article of 
faith to think it very poſſible that neither of them 
was. My motive of diſtruſt ſtands as follows. 

Every hill, every dale, grove, foreſt, river, lake, 
in ſhort, all places were, by the Druidical religion, 
held, to be each under the ſpecial protection of a 

articular ſpirit, ſomethiog in the nature of a Tute- 

Saint. 

The Romans and other Heathens had from them 
adopted this idea. Colonie's, Colleges of Magi- 
ſtrature, legions, armies, &c. had their Guardian 
Genius. The towns eſpecially had the images of their 
reſpective Genius ſculptured over the City gates, 
or expreſſed on Medals, Thus this cuſtom was 
like many others of.the Druids adopted by various 
Nations under particular forms and names. Juno 
was the Municipal Deity. of Carthage. Aeſculapius 
of Epidaurus, &c. But generally ſpeaking there 
was no proper name for this Defender or Tutelar 
Spirit, but that of the place. As for ente, FO 
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have the medal of the Tutelar Genius of Lyons 
without other deſignation, Not impoſſibly, nor 
even improbably, ſome ſuch ſimilarity of ſound as 

that of Gor- reich, (which gave the name to S.. 
George's Fields Southwark, from their being within 
the verge of the Druid Minſter in that place,) 
furniſhed the hint of borrowing the neareſt name 
of a Chriſtian Saint to divert the Pagan worſhip 
from its object in the place where now the Abby of 
St. Denys ſtands. One of the Celtic words for an 
Iſland is Innis; the diſtrit modernly called the 
Hand of France might formerly be ſtiled ſimply 
the I/land : thence, the ſpirit of the Ifland, or 
D' Innys. This ſolution is indeed juſtly liable to 
doubt; but muſt be incomparably leis ridiculous 
than the ſtory of that legendary Saint, whoſe yery 
exiſtence in the character of the Tutelar Saint of 
France is after all apocryphal, his running a league 
or two with his head, after it was cut off, under his 
arm; or as ſome have humorouſly improved on it 
with his head between his teeth. 

- The famous St Martial might be literally indeed 
a companion of St Dennis the Areop. in his character 
of a Tutelar Saint, taking his name from the Cam- 
pus-Martius, like thoſe imaginary perſonages Mar- 
lia and Dunwallo Malmutius. 

Poſſibly ſome famous D*Af or Druid Abby has 
given us the St. David or Taffy of Wales. You have 
plainly enough the word Taffy (the Abby) in Taviſtock. 

In Scotland, St. Andrew appears to ſtand on the 
like ground. | 

Andrew originally ſignifies, either a Head-Druid, 
or in this caſe a Druid College or Head place. 

This was enough, in the vein of that age, to have 
the name of an Apoſtle ſubſtituted, who, in virtue 
of that reſemblance became the Apoſtle of Scot- 
land. In the North part of Brabant and the terri- 
tory of Liege (or Lech) which muſt by that word 
have taken its name from ſome antient Temple ar 
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Grove of the Druids, that diſtrict was called 
T*Ux-An-Drew, or the upper Druid College, 
(N:B. Upper and Northern are ſynonimous). 
The hiſtorians of the latter ages called this part 
Toxandria, Such disfigurement of primordial 
appellations have much contributed to aboliſh the 
memory of the origins of places and things: a 
memory to retrieve which ſolidly and ſatisfactorily, 
might anſwer very valuable purpoſes. 

I ſhall then conclude with obſerving, that it could 
not be but for-the honor and ſervice of Chriſtianity 
to explode theſe chimerical Saints, and purge the 
Calendar of them. The Life of St. Catharine 
Virgin and Martyr is allowed by all the learned to 
be, from beginning to end, an idle fable. 

Whether St. Bridget was or was not a Swediſh 
Queen I do not pretend here to inquire : but with- 
out any concern about her apocryphal exiſtence, it 
may be juſtly averred that the St. Bride or Sr. 
Bridget of Fleet-ſtreet, abſolutely owes its name to 
nothing but Bridewell-Gate, now called Ludgate: as 
St. Mary-Over does, to the place being called the 
Ferry-over before London Bridge was built. The 
Romiſh Calendar ſwarms with Saints or Saints 
names of this kind. 
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The following ſolution of a word, which cannot 
be thought uneſſential, ſince it is the appellation of 
a corporation belonging to the Law, will poſſibly 
give pleaſure to ſuch as like to know the origin of 
the terms they uſe, or hear uſed. 

I ſhall firſt ſtate Cowell's interpretation of it in 
his Gloſſary of Law- terms. 

«©. Curs1ToR, [ Clericus de curſu, vel curfiſta Curiæ 
* Cancellariæ] is an officer or clerk that maketh out 
original writs. Anno 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. 
c. 8. They be called clerks of courſe, in the 


The derivation of this word was firſt publiſhed in the Public 
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© Oath of the Clerks of the Chancery appointed 
% Anno 18 Edw, III. Stat. 5. Cap. Unico. There 
te be of theſe 24 in number, which have allotted 
& unto every one of them certain ſhires; into the 
& which they make out ſuch original writs, as are 
«« by the ſubject required, and are a CorroraTton 
„ of themſelves.” 
Next from Jacob's Law- Dictionary. 

„ CunziToRs, Clerici de Curſu, Clerks belonging 
te to the Chancery, who make out original writs, 
« and are called clerks of courſe, in their Oath 
% appointed 18 Edward III. There are of theſe 
c clerks 1 wenty- four in office, which make a Cor- 
<« poration of themſelves, and to each clerk is 


& allotied a Diviſion of certain Counties in which 


they exerciſe their function, 2 Inſtit. 670.” 

Neither of theſe ſolutions, nor indeed any I ever 
met with on this queſtion, appearing to me fatis- 
factory, I had recourſe to my plan of ſeeking in 
things themſelves for the explanation of words : 
a recourſe thar, independently of the proofs of 
its validity, which I have to offer, there is all the 
reaſon in the world to preſume would lead to the 
diſcovery of the primordial fignification of many 
words now uſed in the Law, merely by rote, with- 
out that pleaſing preciſion and certainty which the 
knowledge of their origin would give. 

When the long-loſt practice of the Court of 
Chancery, which, I flatter myſelf, I can ſatsfactorily 
ſhew, has its foundations in the primeval times of 
Britain, was at length reſtored and revived, under 
the management, if not always of Laymen of the 
Gown, at leaſt not to their excluſion, ſome of our 


young gentlemen were ſent to Bologna and Padua 


to ſtudy the Civil law, which was, at that time, a 
requiſite qualification, To that period we owe the 
word Curſitor. 

There were antiently certain original writs 
cuſtomarily made out in a ſpecial character or 
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writing, called, in the language of low Latinity, 
writs Cur/iva Vetere, or old Running- band, a kind of 
Italic, in uſe in the Roman, Chancery, and adopted 
by ours. It differed from the Court-hand, in which 
other Law-Procedures were ingroſſed. It was 
abbreviatively thus ſpecified, Curfiv. Veter; and by 
a farther contraction, Curſiter. So that the writers 
of 1t might have been, perhaps, better termed clerks 
of the Running-hand than clerks of Courſe. 

Whether time has introduced in that office any 
variations of the mode of writing, or in the func- 
tions of the clerks, I am not certain; but I humbly 
apprehend that any ſuch change would hardly im- 
peach the plauſibility of the origin herein aſſigned 
of the word Curſitor. 
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MAYOR of the PALACE, | 
ORIGIN of the Word EXAMINATION, 
PRESTER-JOHN, 


The SALIC LAW, 
ST. GEORGE of ENGLAND, 
CURSITOR, 


VIEW 
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OF A 


LITERARY PLAN, 


For the Retrieval of the AnTIENT CELTIC. 


In aid of an Explanation of various Points of ANT I- 
QUIT.Y in general, and of the AnTiqQuiTIts of 
GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND in particular. 


HIS Plan would, of itſelf, and from the na- 

ture of its deſign, claim, under the moſt fa- 
vorable title, the patronage of eſpecially the learned 
public, if its opinion of the probability of the un- 
dertaking being ſatisfactorily executed: was, in any 
degree, anſwerable to the merits of the pretention. 

Happily, towards forming a judgement of what 
on this ſubject may be expected, the foregoing 
ſheets, preceded by a publication, in 1766, under 
the title of The Way to Things by Words, and to Words 
by Things, offer two ſpecimens : and, if I may be 
allowed to draw into conſequence the approbation 
which they have met with from ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characters for learning, I need not 
deſpair of encouragement from all thoſe, to whom 
the intereſts and progreſs of literature are not, at 
beſt, indifferent. 

As to this recourſe to a ſubſcription, I have no 
pology to make for it, but one, which is, that it 
3 neceſſary, as being the only one. Not that I 
im inſenſible of there being many and juſt objec- 
tions to this method, but the candor of a liberal 

conſtruction 
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conſtruction will hardly rank among them its being 
liable to an abuſe. This is no more than what it 
has in common with the beſt of things. 

Whoever conſiders the vaſt comprehenſiveneſs of 
this plan, and the aids of all kinds which it muſt, 
to have juſtice done to it, indiſpenſably and impli- 
citly require, will eaſily allow the undertaking to 
be not only impoſſible to a ſmall private fortune 
bur, even where there might be a large one, the 
work itſelf to imply ſo much of propoled utility to 
the public, as not to be without ſome right to ſoli- 
cit the aſſiſtance of the public. 

It was the failure of that aſſiſtance, that, pro- 
bably, loſt to it one of preſumably the moſt uſeful 
and valuable works that any language or any na- 
tion could have had to boaſt of, the ſecond part of 
The Britiſh Arcbæolegia, of one of our greateſt and 
ſolideſt antiquaries, Edward Lhuyd, who, or ſup- 
preſſed, or dropped, or, at leaſt, did not effectually 
carry it on, from his diſguſt or diſcouragement, at 
his having been forced to publiſh the firſt part at 
his own heavy expence : a loſs this to the Britiſh 
republic of letters hardly reparable! Need 1 
mention the celebrated Dr. Hyde's boiling his tea- 
kettle, with almoſt the whole impreſſion left on his 
hands of that profoundly learned treatiſe of his, 
De Reigione Veterum Perſarum, admired by all 
literary Europe, and neglected at home: ſo low 
was the taſte for literature, in this country, already 
ſunk! Fer the republication of this work, we 
have now, however, the obligation to the public 
ſpirit of Dr. Sharpe, that patron and promoter of 
literature, of which himſelf is at once an ornament, 
a judge, and a ſupport, with the greater merit for 
his not deſerting it in its preſent ſtate of diſgrace. 

With ſo cold, ſo unpromiſing a proſpect before 
me, and very juſtly conſcious of not only an in- 
comparably 
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comparably leſs title to favorable opinion, but of 
having much more to apologize for, than of any 
merit to plead, I have only, in extenuation of my 
preſumption to addreſs the public under ſuch diſ- 
advantages, one ſolemn and unaffected truth to 
offer; and this it is. Finding this retrieval of the 
Celtic (that language actually exiſting no where as 
a language, and every where as the root of all or 
moſt of the languages in Europe, dead or living, 
modern or antient, and entering into the compo- 
ſition of almoſt every word that we now, at this 
inſtant, uſe in common converſation); finding, I 
ſay, the retrieval of this elementary, or mother- 
tongue, at leaſt included in propoſals from more 
than one foreigner, I have thought it my duty to 
form a wiſh, that it might not be my fault, if the 
Britiſh public was not, as early as other countries, 
in poſſeſſion of the benefit of ſuch a retrieval, for 
7 the ſatisfaftory elucidation of ſome of the moſt in- 
t tereſting Britiſh antiquities. But how far I may 
t find the public diſpoſed to ſecond that wiſh, or to 
1 enable me to fulfill it, muſt remain entirely at the 
] 
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diſcretion of that public. 
Mean while, the deſign of the work is, to furniſh 
a full and clear deſcription of my method of ana- 
5 liſis, ſupported by a radical vocabulary, or compe- 


I] tent number of words, reduced by it to their re- 
* ſpective primitives; words, the choice of which, 
y out of various languages, the Greek, the Latin, 
e but eſpecially the preſent Britiſh, with other mo- 
ic dern ones, will not only ſerve to eſtabliſn inconteſt- 
f ably the right of the Celtic to the quality of ele- 
bt mentary or primigenial tongue, but implicitly con- 
Ir tain curious explanations of certain 'obſcure points 

of mithology, of hiſtory, of geography, with the 
e genuine reaſon, of names of countries, of men, of 
1- things, ſo as to extirpate a multitude of popular 
ly miſtakes, and ſubſtitute truth to falle opinion. 
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It cannot indeed be ſaid, that ſuch a retrieyal of 
the elementary, or mother-tongue, will ſerve to 
learn by it any of the derivative languages; but it 
will manifeſtly facilitate the acquiſition of all or any 
of them, as well as give a more ſatisfactory founda- 
tion for thoſe already acquired. 

Such, with many other intereſting applications 
of this retrieval, will be the reſult of theſe archeo- 
logical reſearches; an utility this, to which erimo- 
logy muſt owe all irs claim of regard or attention : 
an utility which is unqueſtionably not devoid of 
entertainment, ſince no truth of any importance, 
eſpecially if it ſerves to ſupplant a prejudice, or 
extirpate an error, can enter the human mind, 
without bringing with it ſuch a ſenſible and grateful 
pleaſure, as amply rewards the merit of ſeeking - 
and of embracing it: and ſurely, without ſuch 
utility, etimology mult be as futile and as con- 
temptible as any other play on words; it muſt trifle 
ſuperficially, or ſink with its heavineſs : the froth 
or the dregs of pedantry. 

Of the rules of the analiſis, being unſuſceptible 
of an extract, I can here offer no ſpecimen ; and 
could therefore only preſent, in the foregoing 
| ſheets, a part. of the reſult of thoſe rules, for a 
ground of opinion. 
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CONDITIONS of the SußsckIPTIOx. 


HIS work, of which the foregoing View will, it is 
hoped, be thought ſufficiently explanatory, is in- 
tended to be printed by ſubſcription. 


THOSE friends of ancient literature, and eſpecially 
of that which is propoſed to be at once curious, enter- 
taining, and uſeful, who are inclined to promote and 
patronize ſuch an undertaking, will be pleaſed to contri- 
bute their affiſtance, as ſoon as poſſible ; the work wait- 
ing for nothing towards its being carried into execution, 
for publication, but a competent encouragement. 


I T will be printed in two volumes quarto, on_a very 
good paper and type, at the price of two guineas. 


THE terms of ſubſcription to be one guinea, payable 
at the time of ſubſcription ; the reſidue on the delivery of 
the whole work, which will be entitled, 
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